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aubntiiitnuitt 



Aa Mr. Bewick has no conceni, or interest whatever, in 
the vork now submitted to the public, it is but justice to 
him to apprise the reader of what has led to its publican 
tion. 

Before and during the year 1784, Mr. Bewick and 
his Brother were employed by Mr. Thomas Sunt, an 
extensive printer in this town, to engrave a number of 
wood-cuts, for different publications in which he was 
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engaged. Many of them were inserted in a duodecimo 
volume, entitled, "Select Fables," published in 1784. 

These cuts, as well as many others engraved by the 
Messrs. Bewick, were afterwards purchased by Hall and 
Elliott, the printers of the Newcastle Courant newspaper. 
This collection, after remaining with them several years, 
was sold to Messrs. Wilson of York, printers, who had 
then in their possession various other cuts executed by 
the Bewicks. The set thus accumulated, amounting to 
upwards of twelve hundred in number, was offered to, 
and bought by, the Publisher of the present volume, 
about two years ago. 

Though aware that Mr. Bewick wishes it to be fully 
understood, that he has not any desire ^^ to feed the 
whimsies of bibliomanists," as he himself expresses it ; 
the Editor^ conscious of 

" What mid desires, what restless torments seize 
" The hapless man^ mho feels the book disease^ 

conceives he is rendering, to the curious in wood engrav- 
ing, a very acceptable acquisition, by thus rescuing from 
destruction so many valuable specimens of the abilities 
of the artists, who may be justly designated the fathers 
of the revival of this elegant art. Some of the cuts 
here given are their very earUest efforts; and however 
rude and imperfect some of them unquestionably are. 
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they for the most part clearly indicate the promise of 
that talent, which afterwards so eminently displayed 
itself, and has since been so conspicuously developed, in 
many of the later, and more finished, productions of 
Mr. Bewick ; with which, however, it is not, for one 
moment, intended to put the present in competition, 
though they are of themselves too valuable to be lost. 

It is proper to mention that several of the tail pieces, 
introduced into this volume, have been executed by 
Isaac Nicholson, an engraver, of this place, formerly a 
pupil of Mr. Bewick's. They can, however, be easily 
distinguished by the eye of the connoisseur. The vig- 
nette of the Old Exchange, in the title, was engraved 
by Mr. Thomas Bewick, in 1819. 

Keduced facsimiles on wood, of the different por- 
traits which have been engraved of Mr. Thomas Bewick, 
will be found at the end of the Catalogue ; and a striking 
likeness, drawn on the block by William Nicholson, of 
Edinburgh, and beautifully executed by Charlton Nesbit, 
one of Mr. Bewick's earliest and most successful pupils, 
forms the frontispiece to the volume. 

The Editor cannot conclude without offering his ac- 
knowledgments to the printer, for the care and skill he 
has bestowed, and the taste and execution he has dis- 
played, in rendering his department beautiful and accu- 
rate ; and whatever the fate of the book may be in other 
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respects, it will always retain ooe feature of excellence, 
hardly equalled, and certainly never surpassed, by any 
thing that has hitherto issued from a provincial press. 

Neacastif, \2tli Jioie. IS20. 



Mtmoir. 



When Men, by the eztraordioarj efforts of their geoiue, 
so distioguisb themselves as to g^n the Bummit of popular 
fame in any particular line of art or sciencCf we naturally 
indulge a wbh to become acquainted, not only with the 
most interesting particulars of the different pursuits, in 
which they have been from time to time engaged ; but 
even with those other circumstances concerning them 
which would be considered trifling and unworthy of re- 
cord, had they reference to persons of inferior merit. A 
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kind of additional consequence is derived from their 
relation^ when connected with those, whose acquirements 
have excited a large portion of public admiration, and 
whose productions have been viewed with so much plea- 
sure. 

It is not, however^ to be expected that the memoirs 
of an artist — tranquilly engaged in the practice of his 
profession, and chiefly occupied in solitary labour — can 
afford that general interest to the reader, which the 
splendid achievements of the warrior, or the more im- 
portant occupations of the statesman, are better adapted 
to excite ; yet it must be acknowledged that it cannot 
but be interesting to those — ^who take a delight in trac- 
ing the moral cultivation of man — to form an acquaint- 
ance with such circumstances as have progressively tended 
to create and direct the taste and judgment of a man, 
eminent, beyond all his cotemporaries, in the Art of 
Wood Engraving. The writer would also fain hope 
that it may, in some degree, stimulate the ardent emu- 
lation of others ; who — feeling all the emotions of ge- 
nius during the progress of their studies — have many 
disadvantages to contend with — peculiar difficulties to 
surmount. 

England has ever had reason to be proud of her sons, 
in every walk of life. To promote the fine arts, as Lord 
Kaimes justly observed, has become of greater import- 
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ance than is generally imagined* It unquestionably 
affords the fsurest and most promising field for the 
exercise of real abilities. The physician is sometimes 
more indebted for success to his address than his skill; 
the lawyer often requires adventitious aid — a lucky 
incident to develop his talents, or powerful connexions 
to force them into notice ; the divine, with very slender 
pretensions^ is every day seen to reach the highest dignities 
in the church, by the mere help of patronage alone ; but 
neither address — nor connexions — nor patronage, can 
make a man an excellent artist, without intrinsic merit 
Gifted with that, he will at last overcome every obstacle 
that is placed in his way ; and, trusting to it alone, will, 
if properly called into action, command that attention 
which the generality of mankind, in other situations of 
life, are obliged to court. Those, who are possessed of 
genius and an inclination to attempt great things, are 
generally said to be endowed with vigour of mind to 
perform them. 

It would, on an occasion like the present, be extremely 
gratifying to the writer, to be able to present the curious 
with a short Inquiry into the History of Wood Engrav- 
ing ; but the fact is, the origin of this art, like many of 
the most important inventions of human ingenuity — 
notwithstanding the influence they have all had, more 
or less, in the progress of civilization — seems lost in the 
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darkness of the traditionary annals of remote ages. The 
subject has^ no doubt, met with that attention from the 
learned, which its importance appeared to deserve ; but 
they have laboured in vain to dispel the clouds by which 
it is obscured. Every attempt, therefore, either to de- 
velop its true origin, or to trace the gradations by which 
it has arrived at its present perfection, has hitherto been 
rendered unavailing; and conjecture and hypothesis — 
the ruin of all investigations — must still be employed to 
fill the chasms which contemporaneous evidence cannot 
be found to occupy. 

Mr. Thomas Bewick, in contemplating whose career 
the above observations were suggested, was born in the 
year 1753, at a place called Cherry burn, in the parish 
of Ovingham, in the County of Northumberland. He 
is the eldest son of John Bewick,* who had for many 
years the land-sale colliery at Mickley-Bank, now in the 
possession of his son William. The father was consi- 
dered a great wit in this part of the country ; and being 

* The family burying-place is in Oyingham church-yard, where 
there is a stone, bearing the following inscription : — 

In Memory of John and Jane 

Bewick, of Cherrj Bonm. 

He died 15 Novr. 1785, Aged 70. 

She died 20 Feby. 1785, Aged 5S. 

Hannah, their daughter, 

died 24 June, 1785, Aged 30. 

Sarah died 27 Deer. 1782, iE 16. 
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possessed of a vast fund of anecdote, was in the daily 
habit of entertaining his customers with his stories, so 
long as he had company at the colliery. 

John Bewick, the younger brother of Thomas, and 
his coadjutor in many of his works, was also bom at 
Cherryburn. Both the sons were put to school at 
Ovingham, with the Rev. Christopher Gregson. 

During the hours of intermission from instruction at 
school, Thomas was in the constant habit of amusing 
himself with drawing, in which he manifested great skill 
at a very early age. The accuracy of his execution, even 
before he had a single lesson in the art, soon determined 
his friends as to the profession which he was to follow. 
At the age of fourteen he was accordingly sent to New- 
castle, where he was bound apprentice to the late Mr. 
Ralph Beilby, engraver. 

While in his apprenticeship, Mr. Bewick conducted 
himself with great steadiness ; and employed his leisure 
hours in improving himself in drawing, under the care 
of a master. At this time he seldom omitted to visit his 
parents every Sunday at Cherryburn, distant from New- 
castle about fourteen miles ; and when it happened that 
he could not get across the Tyne, on account of the 
floodis which occasionally swelled that water, he shouted 
over to them, and thus made his inquiries respecting the 
family before he returned home. 

b 



In 1775, when only twenty-two years of age, he had 
a premium presented to him by the Society of Arte, for 
an engraving on wood of the Old Hound. The follow- 
ing is an impression from the original cut, for which the 
prize was awarded. 



Soon after the expiration of his servitude, he was 
taken into partnership by hie master; and they con- 
tinued in buunese together, under the firm of Beilby 
and Bewick, until the year 1798. 

Mr. Bewick's natural turn of mind led him to observe 
and delineate the form and manners of the animal cre- 
ation at home ] and he never neglected an opportunity 
of visiting and drawing such foreign animals, as were 
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exhibited in the different itinerant collections which 
occasionally came to Newcastle. He soon found that the 
yielding consistence of wood was much better adapted 
than copper, to express the ease, freedom, and spirit 
which ought to characterize portraits of animated beings?. 
This led to the design of the History of Quadrupeds, 
which was published by the partnership in 1790. The 
book was uncommonly well received by the public, and 
has eyer since been held in increased estimation. The 
representations, that are given of the various tribes of 
four-footed animals, are far more accurate than any that 
had before appeared; possessing, as has been said on 
another occasion, a boldness of design, a correctness of 
outline, an exactness of attitude, and a discrimination of 
general character, that convey, at the first glance, a just 
and lively idea of each different animal. The figures 
are accompanied with a clear and concise statement of 
the nature, habits, and disposition of each Quadruped ; 
and it was the endeavour of the publishers, as expressed 
in their advertisement, to lay before their readers a par- 
ticidar account of the animals, with which our own coun- 
try is abundantly stored ; especially of those, which have 
so materially contributed to the strength, the wealth, and 
the happiness of this kingdom ; and, in treating of these, 
they have noticed the improvements, which an enlarged 
system of agriculture, supported by a noble spirit of 
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generous emulation, has introduced into all parts of the 
country. 

Mr. William Bulmer— whose splendid publications 
of Shakspeare, Milton, and other valuable works of 
elegance, so effectually contributed to remove the op- 
probrium, which had but too justly been attached to the 
modem productions of English printers, when contrasted 
with the extraordinary performances of Didot and Bo- 
doni — being desirous of giving to the world, through 
the medium of the Shakspeare Press, a complete spe- 
cimen of the Arts of Type and Block Printing, engaged 
the Messrs. Bewick, two of his earliest acquaintances, to 
engrave a set of cuts to embellish Goldsmith's Traveller 
and Deserted Village, and Pamell's Hermit. 

These Poems were presented to the public in 1795, 
in a royal quarto volume, and attracted a great share of 
attention, as well on account of the beauty of the print- 
ing, as of the novelty of the ornaments. The latter, 
after designs made from the most interesting passages 
of the poetry they are intended to illustrate, were all 
executed with the greatest care ; and were universally 
allowed to exceed anything of the kind that had ever 
before been produced in this country. Indeed, it was 
conceived at that time almost impossible that such 
delicate effects could be obtained from blocks of wood ; 
and many persons actually doubted if they were in reality 



what they profeeBed to be. It his atdd his late Majesty 
entertained so great a doubt oo the subject, that he 
ordered hia hooltseller, Mr. George Nicol, to procure 
the blocks for his inspection, that he might convince 
himself of the fact, which was of course done. 

The distinguished success that attended thi? volume 
induced Mr. Bulmer to engage in the publication of 
The Chace, by Somervile, with engravinga on wood; 
intended as a companion to the Goldsmith and Pumell. 

This latter volume was produced in 1796, and the 
subjects which ornament it, being entirely composed of 
landscape scenery and animals, are adapted, above all 
others, to display the beauties of wood-engraving ; but, 
unfortunately for the admirers of the art, Mr. Bulmer, 
on this occasion, had the painful task of announcing the 
death of hiB friend, the younger Mr. Bewick, who died 
at Ovingham, in December 1795, of a pulmonary com- 
plaint. Previously, however, to his departure from 
London for the place of his nativity, he had prepared, 
and indeed finished on wood, the whole of the designs, 
except one, which embellish The Chace. They may, 
therefore, literally be considered as the last efforts of 
thb ingenious artist. 

In executing the engraving of these cuts, his brother 
Thomas bestowed every possible attention; and the 
beautiful effect, produced by their joint labours, renders 
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this book every way worthy of being placed by the side 
of the former. 

John Bewick died a bachelor, and was interred at 
Ovingham, where there is a stone erected against the 
church to his memory, bearing the following inscription : 

In Memory of 

John Bewick, 

Engrayer, 

who died Dec 5, 1795, 

Aged 35 Years. 



His Ingenuity as an 

Artist 

was excelled only by 

his conduct as a 

Man. 

In 1797, Messrs. Beilby and Bewick published the 
first volume of the History of British [Land] Birds. 
The whole work contains an account of all the various 
feathered tribes, either constantly residing in, or occa- 
sionally visiting, our island, accompanied with represen- 
tations of almost every species, faithfully drawn from 
nature, and engraved on wood. It is observed in the 
Preface, that while one of the Editors was engaged in 
preparing the engravings, the completion of the descrip- 
tions was undertaken by the other, subject, however, to 
the corrections of his friend,* whose habits had led him 

• The Rev. William Turner, of Newcastle. 
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to a more intimate acquaintance with this branch of 
Natural History. 

Immediately after the publication of this volume, a 
separation of interests took place between the Editors ; 
and the compilation and completion of the second 
volume, containing the History of British Water Birds, 
devolved upon Mr. Bewick alone. From various un- 
foreseen obstacles this did not appear until theyear 1804. 
In the Advertisement to the second volume the Editor 
says, " When the History of British Birds was first un- 
dertaken, the splendid museum of the late Marmaduke 
Tunstall, of Wycliflfe, Esq. was obligingly thrown open 
by his nephew, Francis Sheldon, Esq. (now Francis 
Constable, Esq. of Burton Constable, in Holdemess), 
with the kindest offer of the use of its abundant stores. 
During a residence of nearly two months at that little 
earthly paradise — the secure asylum of its feathered visi- 
tors, which were suffered by the late benevolent owner 
to pick up their daily pittance unmolested — drawings 
were taken firom the stuffed specimens of most of the 
British species, and many of these were afterwards traced 
and engraven upon the blocks of wood ; but in the pro- 
gress of the work, so many both dead and living speci- 
mens of the birds themselves, (to which stuffed subjects 
conmionly bear only an imperfect resemblance,) were 
furnished by the patrons of the work, that the necessity 
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of using several of these drawingswas supersede<l by this 
more near approach to perfect nature." The Editor also 
acknowledges his obligatiooa to the Rev. Heoiy Cotes, 
Vicar of Bedtington, for his literary corrections. 

In this publication it will be found that the drawings 
are minutely accurate. The peculiar eoftnesa of wood- 
engraying has been applied with most extraordinary 
success in the delineations; the cuts expressing all 
the natural delicacy of fur, feather, and foliage, in a 
manner peculiarly happy and beautiful. Indeed, there 
is a life and spirit imparted to these figures, which will, 
in all probability, remain unrivalled. 



We shall now proceed to the descriptive Catalt^ue 
of the principal works, in which the Messrs. Bewick, at 
ditferent dmes, have been engaged. 
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The Fables of Mr. John Gray. Complete in two Parts. 
With cuts, by Thomas and John Bewick. 

Newcastle: printed for T. Saints 1779. 12mo. 

Select Fables, a new Edition improved. 



-I8 not the Earth 



With Tarions liviDg creatures, and the air 

Replenished, and all those at thy command 

To oome and play before thee ) Knowest thou not 

Their language and their ways 1 They also know. 

And reason not contemptibly : with these 

Find pastime. ParadUe Lost, b. 8. 1. 370. 

Newcastle : printed by and for T. Saint, 1784. 12mo. 

The fint edition of this work was published in the year 1776, with 
a veiy indifferent set of wood cuts. For the edition of 1784, a 
new series was engraved by the Bewicks; and the book was 
printed in a much more respectable form. 

A wood-cut of "The Wild BuD, of the ancient 
Caledonian breed, now in the Park, at Chillingham 
Castle, Northumberland," designed and engraved by 
Thomas Bewick. 

Newcastle: printed by Solomon Hodgson, 1789. 

Size of the eut 0} in. by 7) in. Only 280 Copies printed. 
This is the largest wood-cut which Thomas Bewick ever engraved, 

C 
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and is considered his master-piece. The block, from its great 
Bize, after very few impi'essionB were taken off, split into seTeral 
pieces, and remained so until the year 1817, when (with the ex- 
ception of the figured border) the pieces were adjusted in the 
nicest manner, and the block so clamped together with iron, as to 
bear the force of printing, so that impressions may still be taken 
from it. The border was figured, and about three quarters of an 
inch in breadth ; it was cut upon separate pieces of wood, and put 
round the block. About six proof impressions were taken off on 
thin vellum, which are without the name on the block. One of 
these, late belonging to Mr. Beilby, is now in the possession of 
the writer, and another has been valued at twenty guineas f 
The impressions are very brown, and appear as if they had been 
printed with bad ink. 

A Tour through Sweden, Swedish Lapland, Finland, 
and Denmark. In a series of letters illustrated with 
copper-plates, designed and engraved by Ralph Beilby 
and Thomas Bewick. By Matthew Consett, Esq. who 
accompanied Sir H. G. Liddell, Bart, and Mr. Bowes, 
in this Tour. 

Stockton : printed by R. Christopher, 1 789. Demy 4to. 

This work may now be considered as a great curiosity, being one of 
the very few publications which contain any of Thomas Bewick's 
engravings on copper. 

Emblems of Mortality ; representing, in upwards of 
fifty cuts, Death, seizing all Ranks and Degrees of Peo- 
; pie ; imitated from a Painting in the Cemetery of the 
Dominican Church, at Basil, in Switzerland : writh an 
Apostrophe to each, translated from the Latin and 
French. Intended as well for the information of the 
Curious, as the Instruction and Entertainment of Youth. 
To which is prefixed, a copious Preface, containing an 
historical Account of the above, and other paintings on 
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this subject^ now or lately existing in divers parts of 
Europe. 

London: printed for T. Hodgson^ in George's-Court, 
St. John's-Lane, Clerkenwell, 1789. 12mo. 

This work, the cuts for which were engraved by John Bewick, 
reached a third edition ; bnt the first ib decidedly the best, being 
much better printed, and now rery scarce. The wood-cuts were 
destroyed by a fire in London. 

A Copper-plate of "The Whitley large Ox, belonging 
to Mr. Edward Hall, of Whitley, in Northumberland. 
Rising seven years when killed at Newcastle, by Mr. 
Thomas Horsley, weighed 187 st. at the public weigh- 
house, March 21, 1789." Drawn and engraved by 
Thomas Bewick. 

Newcastle: published and sold by Beilby and Bewick, 
Newcastle, April 10, 1789. 

Size of the print 10} in. by 7} in. 
This cut contains a distant view of Tynemouth Castle, &c. It is not 
BO well engraved as the print of the Kyloe Ox next described. 

A Copper-plate of " The remarkable Kyloe Ox, bred 
in the Mull, Argyleshire, by Donald Campbell, Esq. 
and fed by Mr. Robert Spearman, of Rotheley Park, 
Northumberland. Six years old, killed July 22d, 1790." 
Drawn and engraved by Thomas Bewick, 1790. 

Size of the print 13 in. by 10 in. 

This is a very cnrions specimen of coppeivplate engraving, more 
especially the minute manner in which the verdure is execnted, it 
being a combination of style between wood and copper. 
The plate was engraved for Mr. Spearman. 

A General History of Quadrupeds. The Figures 
engraved on Wood by T. Bewick. 

Newcastle: printed by and for S. Hodgson, R. Beilby, 
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and T. Bewick, Newcastle : sold by them, by G. G. J. 
and J. Robinson, and C. Dilly, London, 1790. Demy and 
royal octavo. 

A lecond edition was printed, <»i demy and royal octavo, in 1791. 

A third edition was printed, on demy and royal octavo, in 1792. 

A fourth edition was printed, on demy, royal, and imperial octavo, in 

1800. 
A fifth edition was printed, on demy, royal, and imperial octavo, in 

1807. 
A sixth edition was printed, on demy octavo, in 1811. 
A seventh edition was printed, on demy, royal, and extra imperial 

octavo, in 1820. 

Poems by Goldsmith and Pamell, with wood-cuts^ 
engraved by Thomas and John Bewick. 

London : printed by W. Bulmer and Co* Shakspeare 
Printing Office, Cleveland Row, 1795. Royal quarto. 

One copy of this beautifdl book was printed upon white saiin, which 
was purchased by a gentleman of Altona. Three other copies 
were printed upon vellum. Of these, one went into the Royal 
Librairy, another into that of Mr. Hoare, and the third was pur- 
chased by the late James Edwards, the bookseller. The price of 
each was 12 guineas. Mr. Edwards's copy had been disposed of, 
and it was afterwards sold by auction in 1804, beautifully bound in 
green morocco, to Sir M. M. Sykes> for 14 guineas. 

A second edition of this work was published in 1804, in super royal 
octavo, by W. Bulmer and Co. of London. 

The Chase ; a Poem. By William Somervile, Esq. 
With wood-cuts, engraved by Thomas Bewick, from 
the designs of John Bewick. 

London : printed by W. Bulmer and Co. Shakspeare 
Printing Office, Cleveland Row, 1796. Koyal quarto. 

Three copies of this delightful volume were printed upon vellum ; 
but in whose possession they are we do not know. 
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A second edition of this work waa pnbllBhed in 1802, in super royal 
octayo, by W. Bnlmer and Co. of London. 

Fabliaux or Tales, abridged from French Manuscripts 
of the 12th and 13th Centuries, by M. le Grand, selected 
and translated into English verse, by the late Gregory 
Lewis Way, Esq. ; with a Preface, Notes, and Appen- 
dix, by G. Ellis, Esq. Embellished with wood-cuts, by 
Thomas and John Bewick. 

London : printed by W. Bulmer and Co. Cleveland 
Row, St. James's ; and sold by R. Faulder, New Bond 
Street; 1796—1800. 2 Volumes, super royal octavo. 

The first Tolame of these elegant pieces was finished in 1796, and 
the other not until 1800, owing to the ill state of health of Mr. 
Way, the translator, and the delay of the engraver. 

A second edition of this work was puhlished in 1815, in 8 Tolumes, 
crown octavo, by J. Bod well, London.— This is merely a reprint, 
and held in little estimation. The first edition is now rare. 

A History of British Birds. The Figures engraven 
on Wood, by T. Bewick. VoL I. containing the His- 
tory and Description of Land Birds. 

Newcastle : printed by SoL Hodgson, for Beilby and 
Bewick: sold by them, and G. G. and J. Robinson, 
London; 1797. Demy, royal, and imperial 8vo. 

A Wood-cut of " A Zebra," designed and engraved 
by Thomas Bewick. 

Newcastle: printed by Solomon Hodgson, 1799. 

Size of the cut 4| in. by 4 in. Only 150 Copies printed. 

This cut was engraved for Mr. Pidcock, while he was in Newcastle, 
with his celebrated collection of wild beasts. Mr. Bewick had a 
few impressions taken off on drawing-paper, for the curious ; which 
(as well as the three following) are now very seldom to be met with. 
This cut has a little back-ground of rock and foliage. 
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A Wood-cut of " An Elephant," designed and en- 
graved by Thomas Bewick. 

Newcastle: printed by Solomon Hodgson, 1799. 

Size of the cut 7 i in. by 5^ in. Only 250 Copies printed. 

This cat wbs also engraved for Mr. Pidcock ; and a few impressions 
were taken off on drawing-paper. The cnt has no back-ground, 
being merely the figure of the animal. 

A Wood-cut of ** A Tiger," designed and engraved 
by Thomas Bewick. 

Newcastle: printed by Solomon Hodgson, 1799. 

Size of the cut 6f in. by 4 in. Only 200 Copies printed. 

This cut was likewise engraved for Mr. Pidcock; and a few im- 
pressions were taken off on drawing-paper. — It has no back- 
gnround. 

A Wood-cut of " A Lion," designed and engraved 
by Thomas Bewick. 

Newcastle: printed by Solomon Hodgson, 1799. 

Size of the cut 9 in. by 4 in. Only 150 Copies printed. 

This cut was also engraved for Mr Pidcock ; and a few impressions 
were taken off on drawing-paper. It has a little back-ground. 

Figures of British Land Birds, engraved on Wood, 
by T. Bewick. To which are added, a few Foreign 
Birds, with their vulgar and scientific names. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne: printed by S. Hodgson, for 
R. Beilby and T. Bewick; sold by them, and by J. 
Mawman, Poultry, London; 1800. Royal octavo. 

This volume of the figures contains also the tail pieces ; and the 
Editors say, in their advertisement, that they, "in compliance 
with the wishes of many of their friends, who were desirous of pos- 
sessing good impressions of the British Birds, unaccompanied with 
the descriptive part, have been induced to throw off a few copies 
in that way." 
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A History of British Birds. The figures engraven on 
Wood, by T. Bewick. VoL II. containing the History 
and Description of Water Birds. 

Newcastle : printed by Edw. Walker, for T. Bewick ; 
sold by him, and Longman and Rees, London: 1804. 
Demy, royal, and imperial octavo. 

A second edition of the two Tolumes was printed, in royal and 

imperial octavo, in 1805. 
A third edition waa printed, in demy octavo, in 1809. 
A foarth edition was printed, in demy octavo, in 1816. 

A Wood-cut of « The Wild Bull, of the Ancient 
Caledonian Breed, now in the Park, at Chillingham 
Castle, Northumberland," designed and engraved by 
Thomas Bewick. 

Newcastle: printed by Edward Walker, 1817. 

Size of the cut 7f in. by 5^ in. 
This is the same cut that waa engraved in the year 1789, in ita 
repaired atate, with the exception of the figured border. 

Figures of British Land and Water Birds, together 
with a few Figures of Foreign Birds, drawn from life, 
and engraved on wood, by Thomas Bewick. 

Newcastle : printed by Edward Walker, for Thomas 
Bewick and Son, 1817. Demy quarto. 

Only 25 Copies printed. 
These figures are printed without any letter-press. 

Figures of Quadrupeds, drawn from life, and engraved 
on wood, by Thomas Bewick. 

Newcastle : printed by Edward Walker, for Thomas 
Bewick and Son, 1818. Demy quarto. 

Only 25 Copies printed. 
These figures are also printed without the letter-preis. 
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The Fables of JEsop, and others, with designs on 
wood, by Thomas Bewick. 

"The wisest of the Ancients delivered their conceptions of the Deity 
and their Lessons of Morality, in Fables and Parables." 

Newcastle: printed by E. Walker, for T. Bewick 
and Son; sold by them, Longman and Co. London, 
and all Booksellers; 1818. Demy, royal, and imperial 
octavo. 

The subscribers to this work were presented with a curious Bill and 
Beceipt (to bind up wit<h the Tolume), containing a dark wood-cut, 
with a red sprig printed on it, from a copper-plate, in imitation of 
sear weed* 

A Wood -cut of " A Lion," designed and engraved 
by Thomas Bewick. 

Newcastle: printed by S. Hodgson, for Emerson 
Chamley, 1819. 

Size of the cut 7i in. by 6 in. 

A few very beautiful impressions of this cut were taken off on India 
paper. 

This is the last piece of work, of any importance, executed by 
Thomas Bewick, and the figure of the animal is the lai:ge8t ever 
engraved by him on wood. 

It is due to Mr. Bewick's merits as an artist, to state, 
that his powers extend far beyond the mere delineation 
of the animal or feathered tribe. The landscape, which 
he occasionally introduces, as a relief to his principal 
figures, as well as his vignettes, invariably show the hand 
of a master: possessing a truth and nature that will bear 
the most rigid examination. 



Vortraitd. 



Thb first engrared Portrwt of Thomas Bewick, was 

on eopper, by T. A. Kidd, from a Pidntiiig hj Mias 

Kirkley, and wae publialied January 4, 1798. 

Size 3{ inch, by 3. 

ThiB wood-cut ia a reduced copy of the above. 



MR. THOS. BEWICK, 
CBLBBBATED BHQHAVBB OH WOOD. 



The eecond engraved Portrait of Thomas Bewick 

waa on copper, by Thomas Ranaon, from a Painting by 

William KicboUoD, and was publisbcd January, 1816. 

Size 8i inch, by 6^ 

This wood-cut is a reduced copy of the above. 




THOMAS BEWICK, 

CELEBRATED BNORAVEK ON WOOD 



The third flngraved Portrait of Thomas Bewick, waa 
on copper, by L Summerfietd, from a Miniature, by 
Murphy, in the poeseesioa of Mr. Bewick, and was 
published Februaiy 1, 1816. 

Size 31 inch, by 2 J. 
Thia wood-cut ia a reduced copy of the above. 



MB. THO& BEWICK, 

EESTOEEB OP THE ART OF 

BKGRAVIBO ON WOOD. 



The fourth engraved Portrait of Tliooiaa Uewicli, wao 

oa copper, hj John Burnet, from a Punting by Jamea 

Kamsajr, and was published October 25, 1817. 

Size 5i inch, by 4^. 

This wood-cut is a reduced copy of the above. 



MR. THOS. BEWICK. 
BNQRATEB ON WOOD. 
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SELECT FABLES. 



THE COCK AND THE JEWEL 

A Cock, in ecratching upon a dunghill, found a Jewel ; 
what a prize, sayg he to himeelf, would this have been 
to a lapidary, but ae to any value it ie to tne, a barley- 
corn would have been worth forty of it. 

REFLECTION. 

This fable may be considered as holding forth an 
emblem of industry and moderation. The Cock lives 
by his honest labour, and mainttuns bis family out of it ; 

/ 
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hie scratching upon the dunghill is but working in his 
c&lling : the precious Jewel is oalj a gaudy temptation 
that fortune throws in his way to divert him from his 
business and his duty ; he would have been glad, he 
says, of a barley-corn instead of it, and so casta it 
amde as a thing not worth the heeding. What is 
this, but forming a true estimate upon the matter in 
question, in preferring that which Providence has made 
and pronounced to be the etaif of life, before a glittering 
gew-gaw, that has no other value than what vanity, 
pride, and luxury have set upon it ? The price of the 
market to a jeweller in his trade, is one thing, but the 
intrinsic worth of a thing to a man of sense and judg- 
ment, is another. Nay, that very lapidary himself, 
with a craving stomach, and in the Cock's place, would 
have made the Cock's choice. The doctrine, in short, 
may be this : that we are to prefer things necessary be- 
fore things Buper6uous ; the comforts and the blessings 
of Providence before the dazzling and the splendid 
curiosities of mode and imagination : and finally, that 
we are not to govern our lives by fancy, but by reason. 
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THE FOX AND THE CROW. 



A Cbow, hav-iDg taken a piece of cheeee out of a cot- 
t^e window, flew up into a high tree with it, id order 
to eat it; which a Fox observing, came and sat undei^ 
neath, and b^;an to compliment the Crow upon the 
subject of her beauty, " I protest," aaj^a be, " I never 
observed it before, but your feathers are of a more 
delicate white than any that ever I saw in my life I Ah 1 
what a fine shape and graceful turn of body is there I 
And I make no question but you have a tolerable voice. 
If it ia but as fine as your complexion, I do not know a 
bird that can pretend to stand in competition with you." 
The Crow, tickled with thia very avU language, nestled 
and riggled about, and hardly knew where she was; 
but thinkiDg the Fox a little dubious as to the particular 
of her voice, and having a mind to set him right in that 
matter, began to eing, and in tlie aame instant let the 
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cheese drop Ont of her mootli. This being what the 
Fox wanted, he chopped it up in a moment, and trotted 
away, laughing to himself at the easy credulity of the 
Crow. 

REFLECTIOH. 
There is hardly any man living that may not be 
wrought upon more or lees by flattery; for we do all 
of us naturally overween in our own favour. But 
when it comes to be applied once to a vtun person, 
there is no end then can be proposed to be att^ed 
by it, but may be effected. 

*' It is a maxim in the schools, 
" That Flattery's the food of fools;" 
And wboBO likes such airy meat, 
Will soon have nothing else to cat. 
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THE HARES AND FROGS. 

Upon a great storm of wind that blew among the 
trees and bushes, and made s rustling with the leaves, 
the Hares, in a certain park where there h^pened to 
be plenty of them, were bo terribly frightened, that they 
ran like mad all over the place, resolving to seek out 
aome retreat of more security, or to end their unhappy 
days by dmug violence to themselves. With this re.60- 
lution they found an outlet where a pale had been 
broken down, and bolting forth upon an adjoining com> 
mon, had not run &r before their course was stopped 
by that of a gentle brook which glided across the way 
they intended to take. This was so grievous a disap* 
pointment, that they were not able to bear it; and they 
determined rather to throw themselves headlong into 
the water, let what would become of it, than lead a life 
to full of dangers and crosses. But, upon their coming 
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to the brink of the river, a parcel of Frogs, whiclt were 
sitting there, frighteoed at their approach, leaped into 
the stream in great confusion, and dived to the ver^ 
bottom for fear; which a cunning old Fuss observing, 
called to the rest and said, " Hold, have a care what 
je do: here are other creatures, I perceive, which have 
their fears as well as us: don't then let us fancj our- 
selves the most miserable of any upon earth ; hut rather, 
hj their example, learn to bear patiently those inconve- 
niences which our nature has thrown upon us." 

aEF LECTION. 

There is no contending with the orders and decrees 
of Providence. He that makes us, knows what is 
fittest for ue; and every man's own lot, well understood 
and managed, is undoubtedly the best. 

The miseries of half mankind unknown. 
Fools vunly think no sorrows like their own ; 
But view the world, and you will learn to bear 
Misfortunes well, since all men have their share. 
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THE PEACOCK AND THE CRANE. 

The Peacock and the Crane bj chaoce met together. 
The Peacock erecUng his tail, displayed his gaudy 
plume?, and looked with contempt upon the Crane, 
as some mean ordinary person. The Crane, resolviiig 
to mortify his insolence, took occasion to say, that 
Peacocks were very fine birds indeed, if fine feathers 
could make them eo; but that he thought it a much 
nobler thing to be able to rise above the clouds, than 
to strut about upon the ground, and be gazed at by 
children. 



REFLECTION. 

The mind which'is stored with virtuous and rational 
sentiments, and the behaviour which speaks complacence 
and humility, stamps an estimate upon the possessor, 
which all judicious spectators are ready to admire and 
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acknowledge. But if tliere be anj merit in an em- 
broidered coat, a brocade waistcoat, a shoe, a stocking, 
or Bword-knot, the person who wears them has the least 
claim to it ; let it be ascribed where it justly belongs — 
to the several artisans, who wrought and disposed the 
materials of which they consist. This moral is not in- 
tended to derogate any thing from the magnificence of 
fine clothes, and rich equipages, which, as times and 
circumstances require, may be used with decency and 
propriety enough : but one cannot help being concerned, 
lest any worth should be affixed to them more than 
their own intrinsic value. 
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THE THIEF AND THE DOG. 

A Thief, coming to rob a cerUin house in the night, 
was disturbed in hie attempts by a fierce vigilant D<^ 
who kept barking at him continually. Upon which the 
Thief, thinking to stop his mouth, threw him a piece of 
bread : but the Dog refVued it with indignation ; telling 
him, that before, he only suspected him to be a bad 
man ; but now, upon his offering to bribe him, he was 
confirmed in his opinion ; Euid that, as he was intrusted 
with the guardiansbip of his master's house, he should 
never cease barking while such a rogue as he lay lurking 
about it. 

REFLECTION. 

It is a common and known maxim, to suspect an 
enemy, even the more, for his endeavouiing to convince 
us of his benevolence ; because the oddness of the thing 
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pots nfl upon our guard, and makee ub conclude, that 
some pemictoas deeign must be couched under so sudden 
and unexpected a turn of behaviour: but it ie no 
unnecessaiy caution to be upon the watch agiunst even 
indifferent people, when we perceive them uncommonly 
forward in th^ approacheB of civility and kindness. 
The man, who at first eight makes us an offer, wlucb ia 
due only to particular and well-acquainted friends, must 
be either a knave, and intends by such a bait to draw us 
into his net ; or a fool, with whom we ought to avoid 
having any communication. 

Thus &r the conuderation of this Fable may be nsefiil 
to us in private life ; what it contains farther, in relation 
to the public, is. That a man, truly honest, will never 
let his mouth be stopped with a bribe ; but the greater 
the offer is, which b designed to buy his eUence, the 
louder, and more constantly, will he open it a^^unet 
the miscreants who would practise it upon him. 
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THE BALD CAVALIER. 

When periwigs were first naed, and then cluefly to 
cover the defect of baldness, a certain Cavalier bad one 
for that purpose, wbicb passed for his own bur. But as 
he was one day riding out with some others a hunting, 
a sudden paff of wind blew off both his wig and hat, 
and set the company in a loud laugh at his bald pate. 
He, for his part, fell a laughing with the rest, and said, 
" Why, really. Gentlemen, this is merry enough ; for 
how could I expect to keep other people's htur, who 
could not preserve my own ?" 



REFLECTION. 

The edge of a jest ia quite blunted and turned off 
when a man has presence of mind to join in it ag^nst 
himself, or begin it. 

A frank easy way of openness and candour agrees 
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best with all hamours ; and be, that ie over solicitous to 
conceal a defect, often does as good aa make procbunation 
of it. And it ia a turn of art in many caaee, where a 
man lies open to ridicule, to anticipate the jest and 
make sport with himself first. 

When the loud laugh prevails at your expense, 
Alt want of temper is but want of sense ; 
Would you disarm the sneerer of his jest, 
Frown not, but laugh in concert with tbe rest. 
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THE VIPER AND THE FILE. 

A ViFHB, entering a emith's shop, looked up and 
down for something to eat, and seeing a File, fell to 
gnawing it ae greedily as could be. The File told him, 
very gruffly, that he had best be quiet and let him 
alone ; for that he would get very little by nibbling at 
one, who, upon occafiion, could bite iron and steel. 

HEFLECTION. 

By thia fable we are cautioned to consider what a 
person is, before we make an attack upon him after any 
manner whatsoever: particularly how we let our tongues 
slip in censuring the actions of those, who are, in the 
opinion of the world, not only of an unquestioned 
reputation, so that nobody will believe what we insinuate 
agtunst them, but of such an influence, upon account of 
their own veracity, that the leaet word from them would 
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niiD OUT credit to all iatente and purposes. If wit be 
the case, luid we have a satirical vein, which at cert^n 
periods must have a flow, let us be cautious at whom 
we level it; for if the person's understanding be of 
better proof than our own, all our ingenious sallies, like 
water thrown against the wind, will recoil back upon 
our own faces, and make us the ridicule of every 
spectator. This Fable, besides, is not an improper 
emblem of Envy; which, rather than not bite at all, 
will fall foul where it can hurt nothing but itself; and 
such b its malignancy, that the greatest wits, and 
brightest characters in all ^es, have ever been the 
objects of its attack: ought we not then to guard 
^tunet the admission of an inmate, that not only 
attempts to injiue the virtuous part of mankind, but 
also effectually ruins the peace of its possessor? 
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THE SICK KITE. 

A Kite had been eick a long time; and finding 
there were no hopes of recoTeiyi begged of hia mother 
to go to all the churches and religious houses in the 
country, to try what prayerB and promises would effect 
in his behalf. The old Kite replied : " Indeed, dear 
Son, I would willingly undertake any thing to save 
your lifC) but I have great reason to despair of doing 
you any serrice in the way you propose: for, with 
what face can I ask any thing of God in favour of one, 
whose whole life has been a continued scene of rapine 
and injustice, and who has not scrupled, upon occasion, 
to rob the very attars themselves?" 



REFLECTION. 



The perusal of this table almost unavoidably draws 
our attention to that very Berioua and important point, 
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the conBideratioD of a death-bed repentance. And, to 
expose the absurdity of relying upon such a weak 
foundation, we need only ask the same question with 
the Kite ia the fable : how can he, that has offended 
God all his life-time by doing acta of dishonour and 
injustice, expect, that he should be pleased with bint at 
last, for no other reason hut because he Fears he shall 
not be able to offend him any longer ; when, in truth, 
such a repentance can signify nothing, but a confirma- 
tion of his former impudence and folly ? For sure no 
stupidity can exceed that of the man, who expects a 
future judgment, and yet can bear to commit any piece 
of injustice, with a sense and deliberation of the fact. 
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THE TWO POTS. 

An earthen Pot and one of braes, BtaDding together 
upon the river b brink, were both carried away by the 
flowing in of the tide. The earthen Pot showed some 
uneasiness, as feuing he should be broken; but his 
companion of brass bid him be under no appr^ensions, 
for that he would take care of him. O! replies the 
other, keep as far oflP as ever you can, I entreat you ; 
it is you I am most afraid of: for, whether the stream 
dashes you against me, or me against you, I am sure 
to be the sufferer ; and therefore, I b^ of you^ do not 
let us come near one another. 

BEFLGCTIOM. 

A man of a moderate fortune, who is contented with 
what he has, and finds he can live happily upon it, 
should take care not to hazard and expose hie felicity, 
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by consorting with the great and the powertiil. People 
of equal conditiona maj float down the current of life 
withoot hurtii^;. eaotr-Qtlier ; but itia a point of Bome 
difficulty to steer one's course in the company of the 
great, so as to escape without a bulge. One would not 
choose to have one's little country-box situated in the 
neighbourhood of a very great man; for whether I 
ignorantly trespass upon him, or he knowingly 
encroaches upon me, 1 only am like to be the suiferer. 
I can neither entertain, nor play with him, upon his 
own terms ; for that which is moderation and diversion 
to him, in me would be extravagance and ruin. 
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THE MILLER, HIS SON, AND THEIR ASS. 

A Miller and hia Son were driTing their Ass to 
market, in order to sell him: and that he might get 
thither fresh and in good condition, the; drove him on 
gently before them. The; had not proceeded far, when 
they met with a company of travellera. Sure, eay they, 
you are mighty careful of your Ase : methinks one of 
yon might as well get up and ride, as suffer him to 
walk on at his ease, while you trudge afler on foot. In 
compliance with this advice, the Old Man set his Son 
upon the beast. And now, they had scarce advanced 
a quarter of a mile &rtber, before they met another 
compaoy. You idle young togae, sud one of the party, 
why don't you get down, and let your poor father ride? 
Upon this, the Old Man made his Son dismount, and 
got up himself. While they were marching in this 
manner, a third company began to insult the Father. 
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You hard-hearted uimatural wretch, say they, how can 
you Buffer that poor lad to wade through the dirt, 
while you, like an alderman, ride at your ease ? The 
good-natured Miller stood corrected, and immediately 
took his Son up behind him. And now the next man 
they met exclaimed with more vehemeuce and indigna- 
tioQ than all the rest — Was there ever such a couple of 
lazy boobies 1 to overload in so unconscionable a manner, 
a poor dumb creature, who is far lees able to carry 
them than they are to carry him! The complying 
Old Man would have been half inclined to make the 
trial, had not experience by this time sufficiently con- 
vinced him, that there cannot be a more fruitless 
attempt, than to endeavour to please all mankind. 

REFLECTION. 

It is better to pursue the dictates of one's own reason, 
than attempt to please all mankind. 
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THE DOG AND THE SHADOW. 

A Doo, croBBing » little rivulet with a piece of flesh 
in hia mouth, Baw his own Shadow repreeented in the 
clear mirror of the limpid stream ; and believing it to 
be another Dc^i who was carrying another piece of 
fteah, he could not forbear catching at it ; but was so 
fat from getting any thing by his greedy design, that he 
dropt the piece he had in his mouth, which immediately 
sunk to the bottom, and was irrecoverably lost. 

REFLECTION, 

It is wisely decreed, that vice should carrj' its own 
punishment along with it. Therefore, he, that catches 
at more than belongs to him, justly deserves to lose 
what he has ; yet nothing is more common and, at the 
same time, more pernicious, than this selfieb principle. 
It prevails from the king to the peasant ; and all orders 
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and degrees of men are, more or lesa, infected with it. 
Great moDarcha hare been drown in, by this greedy 
humour, to gnsp at the dominions of their neighbours ; 
not that they wanted any thing more to feed th^ 
luxury, but to gratify their insatiable appetite for vtun 
glory. If the Hangs of Persia could have been con- 
tented with their own vast territories, they had not lost 
all Asia, for the sake of a tittle petty state of Grreece. 

He, that thinks he sees another's estate in a pack of 
cards, or a box and dice, and ventures his own in the 
pursuit of it, should not repine, if he finds himself a 
beggar in the end. 

Base is the man, who pines amidst his store. 
And fat with plenty, griping, covets more : 
But doubly vile, by av'rice when betray'd. 
He quits the substance for an empty shade. 
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THE GNAT AND THE BEE. 

A Gnat, half starved with cold and hanger, went 
one frosty morning to a Bee-hive, to beg charity ; and 
offered to teach music in the Bee's family, for her diet 
and lodging. The Bee very dvilly deured to be 
excused : for, says she, I bring up all my children to my 
own trade, that they may he able to get their living by 
their industry ; and I am sure I am right ; for see what 
that mnmc, which you would teach my children, has 
brought you yourself to I 

BEFLEcnoN. 

The many unhappy persons, whom we daily see 
sin^ng up and down, in order to divert other people, 
though with very heavy hearts of their own, should 
warn all those, who have the education of children, 
how necessary it ie to bring them up to industry and 
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buunese, be their present prospects ever so hopefiil ; 
that BO, upon an^ unexpected disaster, they might 
be able to turn their hands to a course which might 
procure them an honest liTelihood. 

The Grnat in the fable, we may further observe, is 
very like muiy inconsiderate persons in life : they gaily 
buzz about in the tummer of protpertty, and think of 
nothing but their present enjoyments; but when the 
vnnter of adversity comes, they poorly creep about, and 
supplicate the industrious inhabitants of every Bee-kiv«, 
charitably to relieve those wants which they have 
brought upon themselves; and often deservedly meet 
the repulse and the sting, which the Bee gives to the 
Grnat in the fable. 

The wretch, who works not for hia daily bread, 
Sighs tind complains, but ought not to be fed. 
Think, when you see stout b^^re on their stand, 
The lazy are the locusts of the land. 
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THE SICK LION, THE FOX, AND THE WOLF. 

A Lion, having surfeited himself with feasting too 
luxuriously ou the carcase of a wild boar, was seized 
with a violent and dangerons disorder. The beasts of 
the forest flo(ied in great numbers to pay their respects 
to him upon the occasion, and scarce one was absent 
except the Fox. The Wolf, an ill-natured and mali- 
aioaa beast, seized this opportunity to accuse the Fox of 
pride, ingratitude, and disaffection to his Majesty. In 
the midst of his invective, the Fox entered; who, having 
heard part of the Wolf's accusation, and observing the 
Lion's cotmtenance to be kindled into wrath, thus 
adroitly excused himself, and retorted upon his accuser. 
" I see many here, who with mere lip service have pre- 
tended to show you their loyalty; bat for my part, ttom 
the moment I heard of your Majesty's illness, neglecting 
useless compliments, I employed myself day and night 
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to inquire among the most learned phyeidana, an in- 
fallible remedy for your disease, nnd have at length 
happily been informed of one. It ie a plaster made of 
part of a Wolf's ekin, taken warm from his back, and 
laid to yonr Majesty's stomach," This remedy was no 
Booner proposed, than it was determined that the expe- 
riment should be tried: and whilst the operation was 
performing, the Fox, with a sarcastic smile, wluspered 
this useful maxim in the WolPs ear, " If you would be 
safe from harm yourself, learn for the tiiture not to 
meditate mischief agiuDBt others." 

REFLECTION. 

Men, who me«£tate mischief, suggest the same to 
others; and generally pay dear for their froword grati- 
fications. 
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THE EAGLE AND THE OWL. 

An Eagle and an Owl having entered into a league of 
mutual amity, one of the articlea of their treaty was, that 
the former should not prey upon the younglings of the 
latter. " But tell me," aaid the Owl, " should you know 
my little ones, if you were to see them?" " Indeed I 
should not," replied the Eagle ; " but if yon describe them 
to me, it will be sufficient." " You are to observe then," 
returned the Owl, " in the first place, that the charming 
creatures are perfectly well shaped; in the next, that 
there is a remarkable sweetness and vivacity in their 
countenances; Eind then there is something ia their voices 
so peculiar melodious." " 'Tis enough," interrupted the 
Eagle; " by these marks I cannot fail of dietinguishing 
them : and you may depend npon their never receiving 
any injury from me." It happened not long afterwards, 
as the Eagle was upon the wing in quest of his prey. 
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that he discovered amidst the ruins of an old castle a ceet 
of grim-faced ugly hirds, with gloomy countenances, and 
a voice like that of the Furies. " These undoubtedly," 
said he, " cannot be the offspring of my friend, and bo I 
shall venture to make free with them." He had scarce 
finished his repast and departed, when the Owl returned; 
who, finding nothing of her brood remaining but some 
fragments of the mangled carcases, broke out into the 
most bitter exclamations against the cruel and perfidious 
author of her calamity. A neighbouring Bat, who 
overheard her lamentations, and had been witness to 
what had passed between her and the Eagle, very 
gravely told her, that she had nobody to blame for 
this misfortune but herself: whose blind prejudices in 
favour of her children, bad prompted her to give such 
a description of them, as did not resemble tbem in any 
one single feature or quality. 



The partiality of parents often makes themselves 
ridiculous, and their children unhappy. 
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THE SHEPHERD AND THE YOUNG WOLP. 
A Shepherd took a Woira sucking whelp, and 
trained it up with hisdt^ The whelp fed with them, 
grew up with them, and whensoeTer they went out upon 
the chaae of a wolf, the whelp would be sure to make 
one. It happened eometimes that the wolf escaped; 
but this domestic Wolf would be still hunting on, after 
the dogs had ^ven over the chase, tUl he came up to 
his true brethren, where he took part of the prey with 
them, and then went bock agun to his master. And 
when he could come in for do snacks with the wolves, 
he would now and then make free, hj the bye, with a 
etr^gling sheep out of the flock. He carried on this 
trade for a while ; but at last he was caught in the fact, 
and hanged hy hie injured master. 

REFLECTION. 

Ill diapoaitions may be dissembled for a while, but 
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nature is very hardly to be altered, either by counsel or 
education. It may do well enough for curiosity and 
experiment, to try how far ill-natured men, and other 
creatures, may be wrought upon by l^r usage and 
good breeding; but the inclination and cruelty of the 
dam iwill be hardly ever out of the whelp. This &ble 
is a true portnut of an ungrateful and treacherous mind, 
which, according to the proverb, AoW* tcith'the Hare, 
and runs v>ith the Hound; which pretend^ 'greater zeal 
than others, like the Wolfs whelp in tte chase, in the 
detection and pursuit of a conunoa enemy ; but at the 
same time divides spoils with him, and, rather than want 
an opportunity of doing mischief, will prey privately 
upon the property he pretends to defend. Many such 
instances we might give in public life; and there have 
been too many such also in private life. 
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THE CLOCK AND THE DIAL. 

A Clock, which served for many yean to repeat the 
hours and point out time, happened to fall into conver- 
satiou with a Dial, which abo eerved when the sun 
shone to tell what was the time of day. It happened 
to be in a cloudy forenoon, when the sun did not shine. 
Says the Clock to the Dial, " What a mean slavery do 
you undergo; you cannot tell the hour without the sun 
pleases to inform you, and now the half of the day ie 
past, and you know not what o'clock it is : I can tell 
the hour at any time, and would not be in such a 
dependent state as you are in for the world: night and 
day are both alike to me : it is just now twelve o'clock." 
Upon this the sun shone forth from under the cloud, 
and showed the exact time of the day: it was half an hour 
past twelve. The Dial then replied to the Clock, " You 
may now perceive that boasting ie not good; for you 
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Bee 70U are wrong: it ia better to be under directioD and 
follow truth, tliaa to be high to one's self and go wrong; 
your freedom is only a liberty to err, and what you call 
elavery in my case is the only method of being freely in 
the right: you see, that ne should all of us keep our 
stations, and depend upon one another; I depend upon 
the sun, and you depend upon me; for if I did not 
serve to i^ulate your motions, you see yon would for 
erer go wrong." 

REFLECTION. 

There is no absolute independency in the world; 
every one depends in his station upon some above him, 
and if this order was taken away, there would be 
nothing except error and confusion in the universe. 
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THE UON, THE BEAR, THE MONKEY, AND THE 
FOX. 

The T^roDt of the forest issued h proctamiition, 
commanding all hie subjects to repair immediately to 
hie royal den. Among the rest, the Bear made his 
appearance; but pretending to be offended with the 
eteams which issued from the Monarch'e apartments, 
be was imprudent enough to hold hie nose in hie 
M^esty'e presence. This insolence was eo highly 
resented, that the Lion in a r^e laid him dead at 
hie feet. The Monkey, observing what had passed, 
trembled for hie carcase; and attempted to conciliate 
&TOur by the most abject flattery. He began with 
protesting, that for hie part he thought the apartments 
were perfumed with Arabian spices; and exclaiming 
against the nidenese of the Bear, admired the beauty 
of his Majesty's pawe, so happily formed, he sud, to 
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correct the insolence of clowns. This fulsome adulation, 
instead of being received as he expected, proved no less 
offensiTe than the rudeness of the Bear: and the courtier 
Monkey was in like manner extended hy the side of Sir 
Bruiu. And now his Majesty cast bis eye npou the 
Fox. " Well, Keynard," sud he, " and what scent 
do you discover here?" " Great Prince," replied the 
cautious Fox, " my nose was never esteemed my most 
distiuguiehiug sense; and at present I would by no 
means venture to give my opinion, as I have unfor- 
tunately got a terrihle cold." 

REFLECTION. 

It is often more prudent to suppress our seutimentS) 
than either to flatter or to raiL 
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THE BUTTERFLY AND THE ROSE. 

A FtitE powdered Butterfly fell io love with a beauti- 
ful Bose, who expuided her charms in a neighbouring 
garden. Matters were soon adjusted between them, 
and they mutually vowed eternal fidelity. The Butter- 
fly, perfectly satisfied with the success of his amour, 
took a tender leave of his mistress, and did not return 
again Ull noon. "What!" said the Bose, when she 
saw him approaching, " is the ardent passion you 
TOwed, so soon extinguished? It is an i^e since you 
pud me a visit. But no wonder : for I observed you 
courting by turns every flower in the garden." " Yov 
little coquet," replied the Butterfly, " it well becomes 
you truly, to reproach me with my gallantries ; when 
in feet I only copy the example which you yourself 
have set me. For, not to mention the satisfection with 
which you admitted the kisses of the fragrant Zephyr, 
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did I not see you displaying your charms to the Bee, 
the Fly, the Wasp, and, in short, encour^ing and 
receiving the addresses of every buzzing insect that 
fluttered within your view? If you will be a coquet, 
yon must expect to find me inconatant*' 

OEFLECTION. 

We exclaim loudly against that inconstancy in another, 
to which we give occasion by our own. 
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THE COUNTRY MAID AND THE MILK-PAIL. 

A Country Maid waa walking very deliberately with 
a Fail of Milk upon her head, when ehe fell into the 
following trwn of refiectioas : — " The money for which I 
ehall sell this milk, will enable me to increase my stock 
of eggs to three hundred. These eggs, allowing for 
what may prove addle, and what may be destroyed by 
vermin, will produce at leaet two hundred and fifty 
chickens. The chickens will be fit to carry to market 
about Christmas, when poultry always bear a good 
price: 80 that by May-day I cannot fiul of having 
money enough to purchase a gown. Green — let me 
consider — yes, green becomes my complexion best, and 
green it ahall be. In this dress I will go to the fair, 
where all the young men will strive to have me for a 
partner; but I shall perhaps refuse every one of them, 
and with an ur of di'^^w''^ toss from them." Trans- 
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ported with this trium^uuit thoof^t, ^e could not 
forbear acting with her head what thus passed in her 
imagination, when down came the Pul of Milk, and 
with it all her imaginary happiness. 

REFLBCTION. 

When men suffer their imagination to amuse them 
with the prospect of distant and uncertMU improvements 
of th^ condition, they frequently sustain real losses, by 
their inattention to those afiairs in which they are 
immediately concerned. 
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THE BEE AND THE PLY. 

A Bee, obserritig a Fly friskuig about her hive, asked 
him, in a very pasaionate tone, what he did there? 
" Is it for Buch Bcoundrele aa you," eud she, " to 
intrude into the company of the queena o( the air?" 
" You have great reason, truly," replied the Fly, " to 
be out of humoiir : I am sure they must be mad, who 
would have any concern with so quarrelsome a nation." 
" And why so, thou aaucy thing?" returned the enraged 
Bee; " we have the best lawa, and are governed by the 
best policy in the world. We feed upon the most 
fragrant flowers, and all our buainess is to make honey : 
honey, which equals nectar, thou tasteless wretch, who 
livest upon nothing but putrefaction." " We live as 
we can," rejoined the Fly: "poverty, I hope, is no 
crime; but passion is one, I am aure. The honey you 
make is sweet, I gruit you; but your heart is all bitter- 
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ness: for to be revenged on an enemy, you will destroy 
your own life; and are ao inconsiderate in your mge, 
as to do more mischief to yourselves than to your 
adversary. Take my word for it, one had better have 
less considerable talents, and use them with more dis- 
cretion." 

BEPLECTION. 

The greatest genius with a vindictive temper is far 
eurpassed in point of h^piness by men of talents less 
considerable. 
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THE LION AND THE GNAT. 

" AvAUtrrl thou paltry, contempUble insectl" eaid a 
proud Lion one day to a Gnat that wna fiisking about 
in the air near hie den. The Gnat, enraged at thia 
unprovoked inault, vowed revenge, and immediately 
darted into the Lion's ear. After having sulBciently 
teased him in that quarter, she quitted her station and 
retired under his belly : and from thence mode her 
last and moat formidable attack in his nostrils, where 
stinging him almost to madne^, the Lion at length 
fell down, utterly spent with rage, vexation, and pain. 
The Gnat having thus abundantly gratified her resent- 
ment, flew off in great exultation ; but in the heedless 
transports of her success, not sufficiently attending 
to her own security, she found herself unexpectedly 
entangled in the web of a spider ; who, rushing out 
upon her, put an end to her triumph and her life. 
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REFLECTION. 

Little minda are so much elevated by any advantage 
gained over their superiors, that they are often thrown 
off their guard against a sudden change of fortune. 
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GENIUS, VIRTUE, AND EEPUTATION. 

Gemil'b, Virtue, and BeputatioD, three intimate 
friends, agreed to travel over the ieland of Great 
Britunj to see whatever might be worthy of obser- 
vation. Bat as some misfortune, eaid they, may 
happen to separate us, let us consider before we set 
ontf by what means we may find each other agun. 
" Should it be my ill fate," said Genius, " to be 
severed from you, my associates, which Heaven forbid, 
yon may find me kneeling iu devotion before the tomb 
of Sh^espear, or wrapt in some grove where Milton 
talked with angels, or musing in the grotto where Pope 
caught inspiration." Virtue, with a sigh, ackaowledged 
that her friends were not very numerous : " But were I 
to lose you," she cried, " with whom I am at present 
so happily united, t should choose to take sanctuary in 
the temfdes of religion, in the palaces of royalty, or in 
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tbe stately domes of ministere of state : but as it may 
be my ill-fortune to be there denied admittance, inquire 
for some cottage where Contentment has a bower, and 
there you will certainly find me." " Ah! my dear 
companions," siud Reputation very earnestly, " you, 
I perceive, when missing, may possibly be recovered; 
but take care, I entreat you, always to keep sight of 
mc, for if I am once lost, I am never to be retrieved." 

REFLECTION. 

There are few things so irreparably lost as Repu- 
tation. 
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THE OAK AND THE WILLOW. 

A CONCEITED Willow had once the vanity to chal- 
lenge his mighty neighbour the Oak to a trial of 
Btrength. It was to be detennined by the next storm ; 
and .^Solue was addressed by both parties, to exert 
luB most powerful efforts. This was no sooner asked 
than granted; and a violent hurricane arose: when 
the pliant Willow, bending from the blast, or shrinking 
under it, evaded all its force; while the generous Oak, 
disdaining to give way, opposed its fury, and was 
torn up by the roots. Immediately the Willow began 
to exult, and to claim the victory; when thus the fallen 
Oak interrupted his exultation : " Callest thou this a 
trial of strength? Poor wretch! not to thy strength, 
but weakness; not to thy boldly facing danger, but 
meanly skulking from it, thou owest thy present safety. 
I am on Oak, though fallen ; thou still a WiUow, 
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though anhurt: but who, except so mean a wretch aa 
thyself, would prefer an ignominious life, preserved hy 
craft or cowardice, to the glory of meeting death in an 
hoDoarable cause." 

REFLECTION, 

The courage of meeting death in an honourable cause 
is more commendable, than any address or artifice we 
can make use of to evade it. 
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THE FATHEE AND HIS SONS. 

A TBBT honest man happened to hare a contentions 
brood of diildren. He called for a rod, and bade them 
try one after another, with all their force if they could 
break it. They tried, and could not. " Well," says 
he, " unbind it now, and take every twig of it ^>art, 
and see what you can do that way." They did so, and 
with great ease, by one and one, they snapped it all to 
pieces. " This," says he, " is the true emblem of your 
condition; keep together, and you are safe; divide, and 
you are undone." 

REFLECTION. 

This fable intimates the force of union and the 
danger of division. Intestine commotions have de- 
stroyed many a powerful state; and it is as ruinous 
in private afi^rs as it b in public A divided family 
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can Qo more atand, than a divided commonwealth; for 
every individual suffers in the neglect of a common 
safety. It is a strange thing, that men should not do 
that, under the government of rational spirit and a 
natural prudence, which wolves and bears do by the 
impulse of an animal instinct. For they, we see, will 
make head, one and all, against a common enemy: 
whereas Uie generality of mankind lie pecking at one 
another, tit! one by one they are all torn to pieces, 
never considering (as this fable teaches) the necessity 
and benefits of union. 
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THE ONB-ETED STAG. 

A One-bted Stag, that was afmd of the hunteiuen 
at land, kept a watch that way, and fed with his blind- 
side towards an arm of the sea, where he thought there 
was no danger. In this hope of security, he was shot 
by a ball from a boat, and so ended his days with this 
lamentation: " Here I am destroyed," says he, " where 
I reckoned myself to be safe, on the one hand ; and no 
enl has befallen me where I most dreaded it, on the 
other. But it is my comfort that I intended the best." 

REFLECTION. 

We are many times preserved or destroyed by those 
accidents or counsels that in all probability should have 
had quite contrary eSccts. But yet it is our part to 
act according to reason, and commit ourselTes to Heaven 
for the rest. The wisest of men have their /ofli« or 
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bUnd'sides, nnd have their eoemieB too, who watch to 
take advaotage of their weakness. It behoves ua, there- 
fore, to look to ourselves on the bliad'tide, as the part 
that lies most exposed to an attack. And yet, when we 
have done our best to prevent mischief, the very pre- 
caution itself serves many times to contribute to our 
ruin. In short, the ways and workings of Providence 
arc unsearchable, and it ia not in the power of human 
prudence to obviate alt the accidents of life. 
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THE WOLF IN DISGUISE, 

A Wolf, who hy frequent visits to a Bock of sheep 
in biB neighbourhood, began to be extremely well 
known to them, thought it expedient, for the more 
BQCCeesfullj oanying on his depredations, to appear 
in a new character. To this end he disguised himself 
in a ahepherd's habit; and resting his fore feet upon a 
stick, which served him by way of crook, he softly 
made his approaches towards the fold. It happened 
that the shepherd and his dog were both of them 
extended on the grass, fast asleep; so that he would 
certunly have succeeded in his project, if he had not 
imprudently attempted to imitate the shepherd's voice. 
The horrid noise awakened them both: when the 
Wolf, encumbered with his disguiae, and finding it 
impossible either to resist or to flee, yielded up his life 
an easy prey to the shepherd's dog. 
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REFLECTION. 

Designing hypocrites frequently lay themselvee open 
to discovery by over-acting their parts. 
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THE DAW WITH BOKEOWED FEATHBES. 

A PRAGMATIC Jackdaw was Tain enough to imagine, 
that he wanted nothing but the coloured plumes to 
render him aa elegant a bird as the Peacock: puffed 
up with thia wise conceit, he dressed himself with a 
sufficient quaotitj of their most beautiful feathers, and 
in this borrowed garb, forsaking his old companions, 
endeavoured to pass for a peacock ; but he no sooner 
attempted to associate with these genteel creatures, than 
an affected strut betrayed the Tun pretends. The 
offended Peacocks, plucking from him thdr degraded 
feathers, soon stripped him of his finery, reduced 
him to a mere Jackdaw, and drove him back to his 
brethren; by whom he was now equally despised, and 
_ justly punished with derision and contempt. 

REFLECTION. 

"When a pert young templar, or city apprentice, 
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sets up for a fine geDtleman, with the osustuioe of an 
embroidered w^stcoat and Dre^en raffles, bat vithoat 
one qualification proper to the character, how frequently 
does it happen, that he is laughed at by hia equals, and 
despised by tho«e whom he presumed to imitate ! 
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THE ANT AND THE CATERPILLAR. 

As a Caterpillar was adrancing very slowly alon^ 
one of the alleys of a beautiful garden, he waa met by 
a pert lively Ant, who tossing up her head with a 
Bcomfiil MF, cried, " Prithee, get out of the way, thon 
poor creeping animal, and do not presume to obstruct 
the paths of thy superiors, by wriggling along the road, 
and besmearing the walks appropriated to their foot- 
steps. Poor creature ! thou lookeat like a thing half 
made, which Nature not lildng threw by unfinished. I 
coidd almost pity thee, methinks; but it is beneath one 
of my quality to talk to such mean creatures as thou 
art: and so, poor crawling wretch, adieu I" The 
humble Caterpillar, struck dumb with this diedainfiil 
language, retired, went to work, wound himself up in 
a silken cell, and at the appointed time came out a 
beautiful Butterfly. Just as he was sallying forth, he 
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observed the soomiul Ant passiog b^. " Proud insect," 
stud he, " stop a moment, and learn from the <nrcum- 
stances in which you now see me, never to despise any 
one for that condition in which Providence has thought 
fit to place him; as there is none so mean, but may one 
day, either in this state or in a better, be exalted above 
those who looked down upon him with unmerited con- 
tempt." 

HEFLECTION. 

Boys of no very promising appearance often become 
the greatest men. 



SELECT FABLES. 




THE TWO LIZARDS. 

Ab two Lizards were baaking under a south wall, 
" How contemptible," swd one of them, " ia our 
condition I We exist, 'tis true, but that ia all: for 
we bold no eort of rank in the creation, and are utterly 
unnoticed by the world. Cursed obscurity I Why 
was I not rather bom a Stag, to range at lai^ the 
pride and glory of some royal forest ?" It happened, 
that, in the midst of these unjust murmura, a pack of 
bounds was beard in full cry after the very creature he 
was envying, who, being quite spent with the chase, 
was torn in pieces by the doge in sight of the two 
Lizards. " And is this the lordly Stag, whose place 
in the creation you wish to hold?" sud the wiser 
Lizard to his compluning friend: "Let his sad fate 
teach you to bleaa Providence for placing you in that 
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humble BituatioD, which secures you from the dangers 
of a more elevated raDk." 

RKPLBCTtON. 

The superior safety of an obscure and humble etatioD, 
is a haUnce for the honours of high and envied life. 



SELECT FABLES. 



JUPITER'S LOTTERY. 

Jdpiteh, id order to please maDkind, directed 
Mercury to give notice that he had eBtablished a 
Lottery, in which there were no htankB; and that 
amongst a variety of other valuable chances, Wisdom 
was the highest prize. It was Jupiter's command, 
that in this Lottery some of the gods should also 
become adventurers. The tickets being disposed of, 
and the wheels placed, Mercury was employed to 
preside at the drawing. It happened, that the best 
prize fell lo Minerva: upon which a general murmur 
ran through the assembly, and hints were thrown out 
that Jupiter had used some unfair practices to secure 
this desirable lot to his daughter. Jupiter, that he 
might at once both punish and silence these impious 
clamours of the human race, presented them with 
Folly in the place of Wisdom; with which they went 
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away perfectly well ooDteated. And trom that time 
the greatest fools have always looked upon themselves 
as the wisest men. 

BEFLECTION. 
Folly, passing with men for wisdom, makes each 
contented with his own share of iinderstaiiding. 
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THE TWO DOaS. 

A oooD-NATURED Spaniel overtook a surly Mastiff, 
as he was travelling upon the high road. Tray, although 
an entire stranger to Tyger, very civiily accoeted him : 
" And if it would be no interruption," he eali, " he 
should, be glad to bear him company on his way." 
Tyger, who happened not to be altogether in so growl- 
ing a mood a« usual, accepted the proposal; and they 
very amicably pursued their jouruey together. In the 
midfit of their conversation they arrived at the next 
village, where Tyger began to display his malignimt 
disposition by. aa unprovoked attack upon every dog 
be met. The villagers immediately sallied forth with 
great indignation to rescue their respective favourites ; 
and falling upon the two friends without distinction 
or mercy, poor Tray waa moat cruelly treated, for no 
other reason but his being found in bad company. 



SELECT FABLES. 



REFLECTION. 



Hasty and inconsiderate connexions are generally 
attended with great disadvantages: and much of every 
man's good or ill fortune depends upon the choice he 
makes of his friends. 



SELSCT FABLES. 




THE FOX AND THE STORK. 

The Fox, though in general more incUned to 
rogneiy than wit, had once a etrong inclination to 
play the wag with hie neighbonr the Stork. He 
accordingly invited her to dinner in great form; but 
when it came upon the table, the Stork found it 
coDUBted entirely of different Boups, served up in broad, 
afaaUow disbea, bo that ahe could only dip in the end 
of her bill, but could not possibly satisfy her hunger. 
The Fox lapped it up very readily, and every now and 
then, addressing himself to lus guest, desired to know 
how she liked her entertmnment, hoped that every 
thing was seasoned to her mind, and protested he was 
very sorry to see her eat so sparingly. The Stork, 
perceiving she was played upon, took no notice of it, 
but pretended to like every dish extremely; and at 
parting pressed the Fox so earnestly to return her visit, 
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that he could not in civility refuse. The daj arrived, 
and he rep^red to hie appointment; but, to his great 
mortification, when dinner appeared, he found it 
composed of minced meat served up in long narrow- 
necked glasses; so that he was only tantalized with the 
sight of what it was impossible for him to taste. The 
Stork thrust in her long bill, and helped herself very 
plentifully; then, turning to Reynard, who was e^erly 
licking the outside of a jar where some sauce had been 
spilled, " I am very glad," said she, smiling, " that 
you seem to have so good an appetite; I hope you 
will make as hearty a dimier at my table as I did the 
other day at yours." Reynard hung down his head, 
and looked very much displeased. " Nay, nay," stud 
the Stork, " don't pretend to be out of humour about 
the matter; they that cannot take a jest, should never 
make one." 

BEFLECTION. 

We should always reflect, before we rally another, 
whether we can bear to have the jest retorted. 



SELECT FABLES. 



THE BEGGAR AND HIS DOG. 

A Beooab and bU Dog sat at the gate of a noble 
courtier, and were preparing to make a meal on a 
bowl of fragments from the kitchen-maid. A poor 
DependaDt of his Lordship's, who bad been sharing 
the singular favour of a dinner at the steward's table, 
was struck with the appearance, and stopped a little 
to obserye them. The Beggar, hungry and voracious 
as anj courtier in Christendom, seized with greediness 
the choicest morsels, and swallowed them himself; the 
residue was divided into portions for his children. A 
scrag was thrust into one pocket for honest Jack, a 
crust into another for bashful Tom, and a luncheon of 
cheese was wrapt up with care for the little favourite 
of his hopeful fanuly. In short, if any thing was 
thrown to the D(^, it was a bone so closely picked, 
that it scarce afforded a pittance to keep life and soul 
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together. " How exactly aliket" said the Dependant, 
" is this poor Dog's case and mine I He is watching 
for a dinner from a master who caonot spare it; I 
for a place from a needy Lord, whose wants, perhaps, 
are greater than my own, and whose relations are more 
clamorous than any of this Beggar's brat& Shrewdly 
was it said by an ingenious writer, a ' Courtier's 
D^endant is a Beggar* » Dog'^ 

BEFLECTION, 

'Tis misery to depend upon patrons, whose circum- 
stances make their charity necessary at home. 
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THE ANT AND THE FLY. 

" Whebb's the honour, or the pleasure in the world," 
saye the Fly, in a dispute for pre-eminence with the 
Ant, *' that I have not my part in? Are not all temples 
and places open to me? Am not I the taster to gods 
and princes in all their sacrifices and entertainments? 
And all this without either money or puns? I trample 
upon crowns, and kiss what ladies' lips I please. And 
what have you now to pretend to all this while?" " Vain 
boaBtert" says the Ant, " dost thou not know the 
difference hetween the access of a guest and that of an 
intrvder f for people are so far from liking your com- 
pany, that they kill you as soon as they catch you. You 
are a plague to them wherever you come. Your very 
hreath has maggots in it ; and for the kiss you brag of, 
what is it but the perfume of the last dunghill you 
touched upon, once removed? For my part, I live 
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upon what's mj own, and work honeatl; in the s 
to muDtun myself in the winter; whereas the whole 
course of ;our scandalous life is only cheating or harp- 
ing one half of the year, and starring the other." 

HEFLECTION. 

The happinesB of life does not lie so much in enjoying 
small advantages, as in living free from great inconve- 
niences. Ati honest mediocrity is the happiest state a 
man can wish for, 
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THE HORSE AND THE ASS. 

A FBOUD pampered Horse, bedecked with gaudy 
trappings, met in his course a poor creeping Ass, 
under a heavy burden, that bad faUen into the same 
track with him. " Wby, how now, sirrah!" says he, 
" do you not see by these aims and trappings to what 
master I belong? And do you not understand, that 
when I have that master of mine upon my back, the 
whole weight of the state rests upon my shoulders? 
Out of the way, tbon slavish, insolent animal, or 111 
tread thee to dirtl" The wretched Ass immediately 
slunk aside, with this envious reflection between bis 
teeth, " Wiat would I gine to change condUiont with that 
happy creature there ! " This fancy kept in his head till 
it was his lot, a little while after, to see this very Horse 
doing drudgery in a common coal-cart. " Why, how 
now, friend," says the Ass, " how comes this about ? " 
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" Only the chance of war," saya the other : " I was a 
General's Horae, you must Icnow; and my master 
carried me into a battle, where I was hacked and 
maimed; and you have here before your eyes the 
catastrophe of my fortune." 

REFLECTION, 

Thia fable shows the foUyi and the fate, of pride and 
arrogance; and the mistake of placing happiness in any 
thing that may be taken away ; as also the bleeeing of 
freedom in a mean estate. 
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THE HUSBANDMAN AND THE STORK. 

A POOB innocent Stork had the misfortune to be 
taken in a net that was laid for geeae and cranes. The 
Stork's plea for herself was simplicity and piety, the 
love she bore to mankind, her duty to her parents, and 
the service she did in picking up venomous creatures. 
" This may be all true," stud the Husbandman, " for 
what I know ; but as you have been taken with ill 
company, you must expect to suffer with it." 

RBFLECTIOW. 

The world will always form an idea of the character 
of every man from his associates. Nor is this rule 
founded on wrong principles ; for, generally speaking, 
those, who are constant companions, are either drawn 
together from a similitude of manners, or fonn such 
a umilitude to each other by daily commerce and con- 
tinual conversation. 
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If bad company had nothing else to make us shun 
and avoid it, this, methinks, might be sufficient, fiat it 
infects and taintt a man's reptUation to as great a degree, 
at if he were ^oroughly versed in the wickedness of the 
whole gang. What is it to me if the thief, who robs 
me of mj money, ^ves part of it to build a church ? 
Is be ever the less a thief F No; such mixtures of 
religion and sin make the offence but the more flagrant, 
as they convince us, that it was not conunitted out of 
ignorance. Indeed, there is no living without being 
guilty of eome faults, more or lees ; which the world 
ought to be good-natured enough to overlook, in con- 
sideration of the general frailty of mankind, when they 
are not too gross and too abundant. But, when we are 
BO abandoned to stupidity, and a neglect of our reputa- 
tion, aa to keep bad company, however little we may be 
criminal in reality, we must expect the same censure 
and punishment as Is due to the most notorious of our 
companions. 
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THE MICE IN COUNCIL. 

The Mice oaU«d a genanl council ; ftnd, having 
met, after the doora were locked, entered into a free 
consultation about ways and means bow to render tbeir 
fortunes and estates more secure from the danger of the 
Cat. Many things were offered, and much was debated, 
pro and con, upon the matter. Atlast a'young Mouse, 
in a fine florid speech, concluded upon an expedient, 
and that the only one, which was to put them, for the 
fiiture, entirely out of the power of the enemy; and this 
was, that the Cat should wear a bell about her neck, 
which, upon the least motion, would give the alarm, 
and he a signal for them to retire into their holes. This 
speech was received with great applause, and it was even 
proposed by some, that the Mouse who made it should 
have the thanks of the assembly. Upon which, an.old 
grave Mouse, who had sat silent all the while, stood up, 
aud in another speech, owned that the contrivance was 
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admirable, and the author of it, without doubt, an inge- 
nious Mouse ; but^ he said^ he thought it would not be 
so proper to vote him thanks, till he should farther 
inform them how this bell was to be fostened about the 
Cat's neck^ and what Mouse would undertake to do it. 

BEFLECTION. 

Many things appear feasible in speculation, which are 
afterwards found to be impracticable. And since the 
execution of any thing is that which is to complete and 
finish its very existence, what raw counsellors are those 
who advise, what precipitate politicians those who pro- 
ceed to the management of things in their nature inca- 
pable of answering their own expectations, or their 
promises to others! At the same time, the fable 
teaches us not to expose ourselves in any of our little 
politic coffee-house committees, by determining what 
should be done upon every occurrence of mal-admini- 
stration, when we have neither commission nor power 
to execute it He that, upon such occasion, adjudges, 
as a preservative for the state^ that this or that should 
be applied to the neck of those who have been enemies 
to it, will appear full as ridiculous as the Mouse in the 
fable, when the question is asked. Who shall put it 
there? In reality, we do but expose ourselves to the 
hatred of some, and the contempt of others^ when we 
inadvertently utter our impracticable speculations, in 
respect of the public, either in private company, or 
authorized assemblies. 




SELECT FABLEa 



THE POX AND THE GRAPES. 

A Fox, very hungry, chanced to come into a Vine- 
yard, where there hung many hunches of charming 
ripe gn^B ; but nailed up to a trellia so high, that he 
leaped till he quite tired himself without being able to 
reach one of them. At last, " Let who will take 
them ! " says he ; " they are hut green and Bour ; so I 
will even let them alone." 

REFLECTtON. 

This &ble is a good reprimand to a parcel of vain 
coxcombs in the world, who, because they would never 
be thought to be disappointed in any of their pursuits, 
pretend a dislike to every thing which they cannot 
obtain. There is a Btrange propensity in mankind to 
this temper, and there are numbers of grumbling male- 
contents in every different faculty and sect in life. The 
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discarded statesman, considering the corruption of the 
times, would not have any hand in the adminiatratioD 
of ^^rs for all the world. A young fellow being 
asked how he liked a celebrated beauty, by whom all 
the world knew he was despised, answered, She had a 
stinkiDg breath. How insufferable is the pride of this 
poor creature man, who would stoop to the basest, 
vilest actions, rather than be thought not able to do any 
thing I For what is more base and vile than lying? 
And when do we lie more notoriously, than when we 
disparage and find fault with a thing for no other reason 
but because it is out of our power. 

When a man finds it impossible to obtain the things 
he longs for, it is a mark of sound wisdom and discretion 
to make a virtue of neces«ty. 
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THE TWO FEOOa 

One hot sultry eummer, the lakes and ponda being 
almoet every where dried up, a couple of Fn^ agreed 
to travel tc^ether id search of water. At last they 
came to a deep well, aud sitting upon the brink of it, 
b^au to consult, whether tbey should leap in or no. 
One of them was for it; urpng, that there was plenty 
of clear spring wat«r, and no danger of being disturbed. 
Well, says the other, all this may be true ; and yet I 
cannot come into your opinioD for my life : for, if the 
water should happen to dry np here too, hew should 
we get out ag^? 

REFLECTION. 

The moral of this &ble is intended to put us in mind 
to look be/ore we leap. That we should not undertake 
any action of importance, without considering first, 
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what the event of it is tike to prove, and how we shall 
be able to come off, upon such and auch provisos. A 
good general does not tlunk he diminishes an; thing of 
his character when he looks forward beyond the mun 
action, and concerts meaaores, in case there should be 
occaaon, for a safe retreat. 

How many unfortunate matches are struck up every 
day for want of this wholesome consideration I Profiise 
living, and extravagant gaming, both which terminate 
in the ruin of those that follow them, are mostly owing 
to a neglect of this precaution. Wars are begun by 
this blind stupidity, from which a state ia not able to 
extricate itself with either honour or safety ; and projects 
are encouraged by the rash accession of those, who never 
considered how they were to get out, until they had 
plunged themselves irrecoverably into them. 
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THE MOUNTAINS IN LABOUR. 

The Mounttune were eaid to be id Laboitr, and 
uttered most dreadful groans. People came together, 
far and near, to see what birth would be produced; 
and after they had wuted a considerable time in ex- 
pectation, out crept a mouse. 

BEPLBCTION. 

Great cry and little wool, is the EngUah proverb ; 
the eenee of which bears an exact proportion to this 
fable. Bj which are exposed, all those who promise 
eomething exceeding great, but come off with a produc- 
tion ridiculously little. Projectors of all kinds, who 
endeavour by artificial rumours to rmse the expecta- 
tions of mankind, and then by their mean performances 
defeat and disappoint them, have, time out of mind, 
been lashed with the recital of this fable. How 
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agreeably surprising is it to see tm unpromising 
favourite, wliotn the caprice of fortune has placed at 
the helm of atatei serriBg the commonwealth with 
justice and int^rity, instead of smothering and embez- 
zUng the public treasure to bia own private and wicked 
ends] And on the contrary, how melancholy, how 
dreadful— or rather, how exasperating and provoking 
a ^ght is it, to behold one, whose constant declarations 
for liberty and the public good have nused people's 
expectations of him to the highest pitch, as soon as 
he is got into power exerting hie whole art and cunning 
to ruin and enslave his country I The sanguine hopes 
of all those that wished well to virtue, and flattered 
themselves with a reformation of every thing that 
opposed the well-being of the community, vanish away 
in smoke, and ore lost in a dark, gloomy, uncomfortable 
prospect. 
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THE POX AND THE COUNTRYMAN. 

A Fox, being hard himtedj and baving ran a Ion;; 
cbase, was quite tired. At last he spied a couotryman 
in a wood, to whom he applied for refuge, entreating 
that he would give him leave to hide himself in bis 
cottage, until the hounds were gone by. The man 
consented, and the Fox went and covered himself up 
close in a comer of the cottage. Presently the hunters 
came up, and inquired of the man, if be bad seen the 
Fox. " No," says he, " I have not seen him indeed : " 
but all the while he pointed with his finger to the place 
where the Fox was secreted. However, the hunters 
did not understand him, but called off their hounds, 
and went another way. Soon after the Fox, creeping 
out of his hole, was going to encak off; when the man, 
calling afler him, asked, " if that was his manners, to go 
away without thanking bis benefactor, to whose fidelity 
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he owed his life." Reynard, who had peeped all the 
while) and seen what passed, answered, " I know what 
obligations I owe you well enongh ; and I assure you, 
if your actions had but been agreeable to your words, 
X should have endeavoured, however incapable of itt 
to have returned you suitable thanks." 

REFLECTION. 

Sincerity is a moat valuable virtue: but there are 
some, whose natures are so poor-spirited and cowardly, 
that they are not capable of ezertiog it Indeed, 
unlesB a man be steady and constant in all his actions, 
he will hardly deserve the name of sincere. An open 
enemy, though more violent and terrible, is not, how- 
ever, 80 odious and detestable ae a false friend. To 
pretend to keep another's couusel, and appear in their 
interest, while under-hand we are giving intelligence to 
their enemies, is treacherous, knavish, and base. 
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MERCURT AITD THE WOODMAN. 

A Man, felling a tree od the bank of a river, by 
chance let tbe hatchet slip out of his hand, which dropt 
into the water, and immediately sank to the bottom. 
Being therefore in great dietresa for the loss of his tool, 
he sat down and bemoaned himself most lamentably. 
— Upon this, Mercury appeared to him, and being in- 
formed of the cause of his complaint, dived to the bot- 
tom of the river, and coming up ngtaa, shewed the man 
a golden hatchet, demanding if that were his. He 
denied that it was. Upon which Mercury dived a se- 
cond time, and brought up a silver one. The man re- 
fused it, alleging likewise that this was not his. He 
dived a third time, and fetched up the individual hatchet 
the man had lost ; upon eight of which the poor wretch 
was oveijoyed, and took it with all humility and thank- 
falnese. Mercury was so pleased with the fellow's 
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honesty^ that he gave him the other two into the bargain 
as a reward for his just dealing. The man goes to his 
companions^ and giving them an accouat of what had 
happened^ one of them went presently to the river's 
side j and let his hatchet fall designedly into the stream. 
Then sitting down upon the bank^ he fell a weeping 
and lamenting, as if he had been really and sorely 
afflicted. Mercury appeared as before, and diving, 
brought him up a golden hatchet, asking if that was 
the hatchet he lost. Transported at the sight of the 
precious metal, he answered, '^ yes;" and went to snatch 
it greedily* But the god, detesting his abominable 
impudence, not only refused to give him that, but 
would not so much as let him have his own hatchet 
again* 

RBFLECTIONk 

Honesty is the best policy; religion absolutely requires 
it of its votaries: and the honest man, provided his other 
talents are not deficient, always carries the preference 
in our esteem, before any other, in whatever business 
he employs himself. 
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THE FIB AND THE BRAMBLE. 
" Mt head," says the boasting Fir tree to the hamhle 
Bramble, " is advanced among the etars ; I furnish 
beams for paUcee, and masts for Bhipping; the very 
sweat of my body is a sovereign remedy for the ack and 
wounded : whereas thou, O rascally Bramble, runnest 
creeping in the dirt, and art good for nothing in the 
world but mist^ef." " I pretend not to vie with thee," 
said the Bramble, " in the points thou glorieet in. 
But, not to in^st upon it, that He, who made thee a 
lofly Fir, could have made thee an hmnble Bramble, I 
pray thee tell me, when the carpenter comes next with 
the axe into the wood, to fell timber, whether thou 
hadst not rather be a Bramble than a Fir tree ? " 

REFLECTION. 

The answer of the humble Bramble to the proud Fir 
tree is so pathetic, that it may of itself serve for a very 
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good monil to thiB fable. Nothing of God's works is 
BO mean as to be despised, and nothing so lofty but it 
may be humbled; nay, and the greater the height, the 
greater the danger. For a proud great man to despiae 
a humble little one, vhen Providence can so easily exalt 
the onO) and abase the other, and has not for the merit 
of the one, or the demerit of the other, conferred the 
respective conditions, is a most inexcusable arrt^anoe. 
The Fir may boast of the uses to which it is put, and 
of its strength and stature; but then it has not to boast 
of the creeping Bramble's safety ; for the value of the 
one tempts the carpenter's axe, while the poverty of the 
other makes it little worth any one's while to molest iL 
Upon the whole matter, we may add. That ae pride or 
arrogance is a vice that seldom escapes without a 
punishment ; so humility is a virtue that hardly ever 
goes without & blessing. 
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THE SWALLOW AND THE SPIDER. 

A Spideh, that observed a swallow catching flies, 
fell immediately to work upon a net to catch Swallows ; 
for she looked upon it as an eacroachment npon her 
right: btit the birds, without any dlBBculty, brake 
through the work, and flew away with the very net 
iteel£ " Well," says the Spider, " bird-catching ie 
none of my talent, I perceive;" and so she returned 
to her old trade of catching flies again. 



REFLECTION. 

Every man should examine the strength of hia own 
mind with attention and impartiality, and not fondly 
flatter himself by measuring his own talents by the false 
standard of tlie abilities of another. We can no more 
adopt the genius of another man, than assume his shape 
and person ; and an imitation of his manner would no 
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more become ub, than hU clothes. Man ia indeed an 
imitative animal ; but whatever we take from general 
observation, without servilely copying the practice of 
any individual, becomes so mixed and incorporated 
with our notions that it may fairly be called one own. 
Almost every man has something original in himself, 
which, if duly cultivated, might perhaps procure him 
esteem and applause ; but if he neglects his natural 
talents, or perverts them by an absurd imitation of 
others, he becomes an object of ridicule; especially, 
if he attempts to perform things beyond the compass 
of his strength or underatandiog.. 
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" THE VOX WITHOUT A TAIL 

A Fox t^ea in a ttap was glad to compoond for 
tuB neck, hy leaving his tail behind him. It was so 
uncouth a sight for a Fox to appear without a tail, 
that the very thought of it made hiia weaiy of bia 
life : but, howeyer, for the better countenance of the 
BCandal, he got the matter and wardmt of the Foxei 
company to call a cotirt of attittanti, where he himself 
appeared, and made a learned discourse upon the 
trouble, the useleesnese, and the indecency of Foxes 
wearing t^e. He had no sooner delivered his oration, 
bat up rises a cunn ing snap, then at the board, who 
desired to be informed, whether the worthy member 
that moved agunst the wearing of tails, gave his advice 
for the advantage of those that had tailt, or to palliate 
the deformity and disgrace of those that had none. 
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BEFLBCnON. 

In respect to temporal af^ra, they who pretend to 
advise what meaaures are most condacive to the public 
welfare are often guided entirely by their own private 
interest : but whenever they counsel any extraordinary 
innovations, or endeavour to change any eatabliahed 
proceedings long used and approved, we may be almost 
certtun that they have some other design, rather than 
the promotion of the general good. When new r^^- 
latione are proposed, we should turn our eyes on those 
who propose them, and consider with attention, whether 
they have not some personal motives for their conduct, 
and we should be particularly cautious not to suffer 
ourselves to be imposed on by fine speeches and pre- 
tended patriotism : for he, who is very 8oli<utouB to bring 
about aschraie, not attended with any vinble advantage 
to the community, must only mean his own benefit ; or, 
like the Fox, when he has been caught himself in one 
trap, endeavour to catch us in another. 
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THE SWAN AND THE STORK. 

A Stobk, tliat waa present st the soog of a dying 
Swan, told tier, it was contrary to natare to ung so 
much out of season; and asked her the reasoD of it 
" Why," says the Swan, " I am now entering into a 
state where I shall be no longer in danger of eiAer 
snares, gune, or hunger; and who would not rejoice at 
such a deliverance?" 



SGFLBCTIOII. 

It is a great folly to fear that which it is impossible 
to avoid; and it is yet a greater folly to fear the remedy 
of all evils : for death cures all diseases, and frees us 
from all cares. It is as great a folly, again, not to 
prepare ourselves, and provide for an inevitable fate. 
We are as sure to go out of the worlds as we are that 
ever we came into it ; and nothing but the cousdence 
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of a good life can support us in that last extremitj. 
The fiction of a Swan's singing at her death does, in 
the inoral, but advise and recommend it to ua to 
make ready for the cheerful entertunment of our last 
hour, and to consider with ourselves, that if death 
be so welcome a relief even to animals, barely aa a 
deliverance from the cares, miseries, and dangers of a 
troublesome life, how mnch greater blessing ought all 
good men to account it, then, that are not only freed by 
it firom the snares, difficulties, and distiactions of a 
wicked world, but put into posseseion of an everlasting 
peace, cokd the fruition of joys that shall never have an 
end? 
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THE DOG, THE COCK, AND THE FOX. 

A Doo and a Cock took a journey together: the 
Dog kenneled in the body of a hollow trect and the 
Cock roosted at night upon the branches. The Cock 
crowed about midnight; which brought a Fox, that 
was abroad upon the hunt, immediately to the tree; 
and there be stood licking tus lips at the Cock, and 
fell a wheedling to get him down. He protested he 
never heard so aweet s voice; and what would not 
he do now to embrace the creature that had given him 
so admirable a serenade! "Pray," saye the Cock, 
" speak to the porter below to open the door, and 
m come down to you:" the Fox, little dreaming of 
the Dog Bo near, did as he was directed, and the Dog 
presently seized and destroyed him. 



8BLECT FABLES. 



BEFLECnOH, 



Experience makes maoy a wise man of a fool, and 
security makes many a fool of a wise man. We have 
an instance of the former in the Cock's over-reaching 
the Fox; and of the other, in the Fox's supine con- 
fidence, that made him eo intent upon his prey, as 
to neglect his safety, and to fall himself into the pit 
that he had digged for another. It is much the same 
case in the world, when Providence is pleased to 
confound the presnmptaous, the false, the mighty, and 
the bloodthirsty, by judgments of lice and frogs; that 
is to say, by the most despicable of instruments ; and 
that frequently at a crisis of time, when they think 
themselves sure of the success of thdr nusohievous 
projects. 
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THE ANTS AND THE GBAaSHOPPER. 

As the Ante were airing their proTieions one winter, 
a hungry Grasshopper begged charity of them. They 
told him, that he should have wrought in summer, if 
he would not have wanted in winter, " Well," says 
the Qrasahopper, " but I was not idle neither ; for I 
sung out the whole season." " Nay, theOi'* sud they, 
" you will even do well to make a merry year of it, 
and dance in winter to the tune that you sung in 



BBFLECnON. 

The stress of this moral lies upon the preference of 
honest labour to idleness ; and the reiiisal of relief, on 
the one hand, is intended only for a reproof to the 
inconriderate loss of opportunity, on the other. This 
does not hioder yet, but that the Ants, out of tb^ 
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abundance, ought to have relieved the Grasahopper in 
her diatrees, though it vras her own fault that brought 
her to it : for if one man's faults could discharge another 
man of his duty, there would be no longer any place 
left for the common offices of society. To conclude, 
we have our failings, every one of ua ; and the impro- 
vidence of my neighbour must not make me inhuman. 
The Ant did well to reprove the Grasshopper for her 
slothfulneae ; but she did ill, after that, to refuse her 
charity in her distress. 
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THE FOX AND THE ASS. 

Ah Abb, finding a Lion's skin, disgiuBed himself witli 
it, and ranged about the forest, putting all the beasts 
that saw him into bodily fear. After he had Averted 
himself thus for some time, he met a Fox ; and being 
deorons to frighten him, as well as the rest, he leapt at 
him with some fierceness, and endeavoured to imitate 
the roaring of the Lion. " Your humble servant," says 
the Fox ; " if you had held your tongue, I might have 
taken you for a Lion, as others did ; but now you bray 
I know who you are." 

KEFLECTIOIf. 

TUe is BO trite and common a subjeot, that there ia 
scarce any aae who is ignorant of it. A man is known 
by his words, as a tree is by its fruit ; and, if we would 
be apprised of the nature and qualities of any one^ let 
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him but diBcourse, and he himself will speak them 
to us, better than another can describe them. We 
may therefore perceive &om this fable, how proper 
it is for those to hold their tongues, who would not 
discover the weakness of their understandings. 

Asses and Owls, unseen, themselres betray, 
"When these attempt to hoot, or those to bray. 

The deepest rivers are most ulent ; the greatest noise 
is ever found where there is the least depth of water. 
And it is a true observation^ that those who are the 
weakest in understanding, and most alow of appre- 
hension, are generally the strongest in opinion, and 
most predpitate in uttering their crude conceptions. 
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THE DOG AND THE CAT. 

Nkvbr did two creatures lire better together than a 
Dog and a Cat, brought up in the same house from a 
whelp and a kitten ; so land, so irolicsome and divert- 
iBg, that it waa half the entertainment of the family to 
see the gambols and love-tricks that passed betwixt 
them. Only it was observed, that still at meal times, 
when scraps fell from the tabl^ or a bone was thrown 
down to them, they would be snarling and spitting at 
one another tmder the table, like the worst of foes. 

BEFLECTIOH. 

Here is a perfect emblem of the practices and friend- 
^ps of the world. We contract little likings, enter 
into agreeable conversations, and pass away the time so 
merrily and kindly tt^ther that one would think it 
impofluble for any thing under the eun to break the 
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interest ; &ni yet, npoa the throwing in of any cross 
interest among ne, which iB all one with the bone nnder 
the table, nay, upon a jealoua thought, or a mistaken 
word or look, all former bouda are cancelled, the 
league broken, and the farce condudee in biting and 
scratching each other's eyes out. The same figure will 
serve for princes and states, public persons and private 
married and single ; people, in diort, of all professions 
and pretences 

How does each bosom friendship warm, 
Till nl filing interests break the f^hitmi ; 
For quickly then each loving brother 
Fu^ Sc^t6, and envies one another. 
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THE BOAR AND THE FOX. 

Ab & Boar was whetting hia teeth against a tre^ up 
conies a Fox to lum. " Pray, wliat do you mean by 
that ? " says he. " I do it," says the Boar, " to be in 
readiness in case of an attack by an enemy." " Bnt," 
replies the Fox, " I see no occasion for it ; for there is 
no enemy near you." " Well," saya the Boar, " but 
I see occasion for it ; for when I come once to be set 
upon, it will be too late for me to be whetting when 
I should be fighting." 

KBFLECTION. 

He that is not idle when he is at leisure, may play 
with his bunness. A discreet man should have a re- 
serve of every thing that is neceesarr beforehand ; that 
when the time comes for him to nuike use of them, he 
may not be in a hnrry and a confusion. A wise general 
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h&B not hia men to discipline, or hia ammiuution to 
provide, when llie trumpet soimda Tq Anm; but sets 
apart hie times of exercise for one, and hb magaanes 
for the other, in the calm season of peace. We Iw^ 
to live to a good old age : should we not then li^ up a 
store of convenienoea against that time, when we shall 
be most in want of them, and least able to procure 
them? We must die; nay, never start; we must. 
Are there not some necessary things for us to transact 
before we depart ; at least, some trifle or other for us 
to bequeatb, which a sudden stroke may prevent us 
from doing ? Sure there is. And if so, bow inexcus- 
able shall we be, if we defer the execution of it, till the 
alarm comes upon us. / did not tiini of it, is an 
expression unworthy a wise man's mouth ; and was only 
intended for the use of fools. 
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THE DISCONTENTED ASS. 

An Aas, in a hard winter, wislied for a little warm 
weather and a mouthful of fresh grase, in exchange for 
a heartless truss of straw and a cold lodging. In good 
-time the warm weather and the fresh grass came on ; 
but so much toil and husinees along with it, that the 
Ase grows quickly as sick of the spring as he was of the 
winter. He next longs for summer, and when that 
comes, finds his toils and drudgery greater than in the 
spring ; and then he fancies he shall never be well till 
autumn comes: but there agun, what with carrying 
apples, grapes, fuel, winter provisions, and such like, 
he finds himself in greater trouble than ever. In fine, 
when he has trod the circle of the year in a course 
of restless labour, his last prayer is for winter again, 
and that he may but take up his rest where he b^an 
hia compliunt. 
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REFLECTION. 

There is no measure to be taken of an unsteady mind ; 
but still it is either too much or too little, too soon or 
too late. The love of novelty begets and increases the 
love of novelty ; and the oftener we change, the more 
dangerous and troublesome do we find this fondness of 
variety to be* The Ass was sick of the winter, sicker 
yet of the spring, more sick still of the summer ; and 
sickest of all of the autumn ; till he is brought in the 
end to compound for his first condition again, and so 
take up with that for his satisfaction, wluoh he reckoned 
upon before for his misfortune. 

Thus it is, when fickle and foolish people will be 
prescribing to, and refining upon the wise and gracious 
appointments of, the Maker of the world. They ki^ow 
not what they are, and they know not what they would 
be, any farther, than that they would not be what they 
are. Were we to pay a proper attention to that cele- 
brated sentence of the Delphic oracle, ^' Know Thy* 
3elf,'* we should experience fewer disappointments, 
become better members of society, and enjoy a greater 
portion of that tranquillity of soul, that internal serenity 
of mind, without which every station in life, however 
garnished with honours, however loaded with richesi 
may be pronounced miserable. 




SBLBCT FABLE& 




THB UNTUTIFDX YOUNG LION. 

Among other gooc) conneela that an old ezperieoced 
Lion gave to his whelp, this waa one, that he should 
never contend with a Man : " for," eaye he, " if ever 
you do, you will be worsted." The young Lion gave 
his iatber the hearing, and kept the advice in his thought, 
but it never went near his heart When be came to be 
grown up, and in the flower of his strength and vigour, 
he ranged about looking for a Man to grapple with. In 
hia ramble be met with a yoke of oxen, and then with a 
horse, saddled and bridled, and severally asked them if 
they were men ; but they saying they were not, he goes 
after this to one that was cleaving of timber : " Do yoa 
hear ?" says the Lion, " you seem to be a Man :" " And 
a Man I am," says the fellow. *' That's well," quoth 
the Lion, " and dare you fight with me?" " Yes," 
says the Man, " I dare." " Why, I can tear all these 
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blocks you see to pieocs." " Put your feet now into 
tUs rent, where you see an iron thing there, and try 
what you can do." The Lion presently put his pawa 
into the gaping of the wood, and with one lusty pluck, 
made it give way, and out drops the wedge ; the wood 
immediately closing upon it, caught the Lion by the 
toes. The Woodman immediately upon this raises the 
country, and the Lion finding the strait he was in, gave 
one hearty twitch, and got his feet out of the trap, but 
left his claws hehind him. So away he goes back to 
his father, all lame and bloody, with this confession in 
his mouth : " Alas I my dear father," says he, " tiit 
had never been, if I had /ollowed your advice." 

aSFLECTION. 

Children are not to reason upon obedience to parents, 
provided there be nothing in the command, or in the 
imposition, that ie simply evil; for headstrong and 
uadutiful children seldom escape a remarkable punish- 
ment; that which gives them reasoD to say to their 
parents, ** This had never been the case, if I had 
followed your advice." 
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THE COUNTRYMAN AND THE ASS. 

An old Man was feeding an Abb in a fine green 
meadow ; and being alarmed with the Budden approach 
of the enemy, was impatient with the Aas to put himself 
forward, and fiy with all the speed that he was ahle. 
The Asa asked him, " Whether or no he thought the 
enemy would clap a pur of panniers upon his back ? " 
The Man said, " No; there was no fear of that." 
" Why then," says the Ass, " I will not stir an inch; 
for what is it to me who my master is, since I shall but 
carry my panniers as usual." 

REFLECTION. 

This fable shews us, how much in the wrong the 
poorer sort of people most commonly are, when they 
are under any concern about the revolutions of a 
government. All the alteration which they can feel. 
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IB, perhaps, in the name of their sovereign, or some 
Buch important trifle : but tbej cannot well be pcvorer, 
or made to wwk harder than they did before. Aad 
yet how are they eometimeB imposed upon, and drawn 
in by the artifices of a few mistaken or desigmng men, 
to foment iactions, and nuse rebellions, in cases where 
they can get notlung by the success; but, if they 
nuBcarry, are in danger of saffering an ignominious^ 
and untimely death. 

The man, that is poor, may be void of all care, 
If there's nothing to hope, he has nothing to fear : 
Whether stocks rise or fall, or whate*er be the news, 
He is sure not to win, and has nothing to lose. 
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JOY Aim SOBEOW. 

Jot and Sorrow, two twin-flisters, once quarrelled 
who sliould have the preference ; and bemg unable to 
dedde die matter, left it to Minos to determine. He 
tried all means to make them agree, and go hand in 
hand together, as loving eistere ought ; but finding his 
counsel had no effect upon them, he decreed that they 
should he linked together with a chun ; and each of 
them in turn should be peipetnallf treading upon the 
heel of the other ; and not a pin matter then, says he, 
which goes foremost 



BBFLECTION. 



It is the lot of mankind to be happy and miserable 
hy turns. The wisdom of Providence will have it so ; 
and it is for our advantage that it should be so. There 
is nothing pure and onnuzed under the heavens ; and if 
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there were, such an abstracted simplicity would be 
neither nourishing nor profitable to us. By the medi- 
tation of this mixture, we have the comfort of Hope to 
support us in our distresses, and the apprehensions of a 
change to keep a check upon us in the very pride of 
our greatness ; so that by this vicissitude of good and 
evil we are kept steady in our philosophy, and in our 
religion. The one minds us of God's omnipotence and 
justice ; the other, of his goodness and mercy : the one 
tells us, there is no trusting to our own strength ; the 
other preaches faith and resignation in the prospect of 
an over-ruling Providence that takes care of us. What 
is it but sickness that gives us a taste of health ? Bond- 
age, the relish of liberty ? And what but the experience 
of want, that enhances the value of plenty? That, which 
we call ease, is only an indolence or a freedom from 
pain ; and there is no such thing as felicity or misery, 
but by comparison. It is very true, that hopes and fears 
are the snares of life in some respects ; but they are the 
reliefs of it in others. Now for fear of the worst on 

9 

either hand, every man has it in his power, by the force 
of natural reason, to avoid the danger of falling either 
Into presumption or despair. 
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THE FOX AND THE APE. 

Once upon a time, tlie beasts were so void of reason 
as to choose an Ape for their king. He had danced, 
and diverted them with playing antic tricks, and nothing 
would serve, but they must anoint him their sovereign. 
Accordingly crowned he was, and affected to look very 
wise and politic But the Fox, vexed at his heart to see 
his fellow brutes act so foolishly, was resolved the first 
opportunity, to convince them of their ailly choice, and 
punish their king for hie presumption. Soon aiter, 
spying a trap in a ditch, wluch was baited with a piece 
of flesh, he went and informed the Ape of it, aa a trea- 
sure, which, being found upon the waste, belonged to 
his majesty. The Ape, dreaming nothing of the matter, 
went very briskly to take possession, but had no sooner 
laid his paws upon the bait, than he was caught in the 
trap; where, betwixt shame and anger, he b^an to 
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reproach the Fox, calling him rebel and traitor, and 
threatening to be revenged of him : At all which Rey- 
nard laughed heartily; and going off, added, with a 
sneer, You a king, and not understand trap I 

REFLECTION. 

A weak man should not aspire to be a king ; for if he 
were, in the end it would prove as inoonvenient to him- 
self, as disadvantageous to the pubHc. To be qualified 
for such an office, the person should be of a distin- 
guished prudence, and most unblemished integrity ; too 
honest to impose upon others, and too penetrating to 
be imposed upon ; thoroughly acquainted with the laws 
and genius of the realm he is to govern ; brave, but not 
passionate ; good-natured, but not soft ; aspiring at just 
esteem; despising vain-glory; without superstition; 
without hypocrisy. When thrones have been filled 
by people of a different turn from this, histories shew 
what a wretched figure they always made ; what tools 
they were to particular persons, and what plagues to 
their subjects in genend. They who studied their pas- 
sions and entered into their foibles, led them as they 
pleased; and took them off from the guardianship of 
the public, by some paltry amusement, that themselves 
might have the better opportunity to rifle and plunder it 
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THE COCK AKD THE FOX. 

A Cock, being perched amoog the branches of a 
10%- tree, crowed aloud, so that the sbrilhieBa of his 
voice echoed through the wood, and invited a Fox to 
the place, who was prowling in quest of his pre^. But 
Reynard, finding the Cock was inaccessible, by reason 
of the height of his situation, had recourse to stratagem 
in order to decoy him down ; so, approaching the tree, 
" Cousin^" saya he, " I am heartily glad to see you ; 
but at the same time, I cannot forbear expressing my 
unea^ese at the inconvenience of the place, which will 
not let me pay my respects to you in a handsomer man- 
ner; though I suppose you will come down presently, 
and BO that difficulty is easily removed." " Indeed, 
couan," aays the Cock, " to tell you the truth, I do 
not think it safe to venture myself upon the ground, 
for though I am convinced how much you are my 
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friend^ yet I maj have the misfortune to fall into the 
clutches of some other beast^ and what will become of 
me then?" '' O dear," says Reynard, ''is it possible 
that you can be so ignorant, as not to know of the 
peace that has been lately proclaimed between all kinds 
of birds and beasts ; and that we are, for the future, to 
forbear hostilities on all sides, and to live in the utmost 
love and harmony, and that, under penalty of suffering 
the severest punishment that can be inflicted?" All 
this while the Cock seemed to give little attention to 
what was said, but stretched out his neck, as if he saw 
something at a distance. *' Cousin," says the Fox, 
'' what is that you are looking at so earnestly ? '* 
" Why," says the Cock, '' I think I see a pack of 
hounds yonder." *' O then," says the Fox, " your 
humble servant, I must be gone." '' Nay, pray cousin, 
don't go," says the Cock, '' I am just coming down ; 
sure you are not afraid of dogs in these peaceable 
times." *' No, no," says he ; *' but ten to one whether 
they have heard of the proclamation yet." 

REFLECTION. 

Perfidious people are naturally to be suspected in 
reports that favour their own interest. 
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THE OLD MAN AND THE SCOFFBB. 

A PERT and inconsiderate Youth happened to meet 
an old Man, whose age and infirmity had brought hia 
body almost double. " Pray, father," eaya he, " will 
you sell your bow?" "Save your money, you fool," 
Bays ihe aaai: " when you come to my years, you shall 
have such a bow for nothing." 

BEFLBCTION, 

There cannot be a greater folly and impertinence 
than that of young men scoffing at the infirmities of 
age. We are all bom to die, and it ia as certcun, that 
we shall go out of the world, as that we are already 
come into it. We are helpless in infancy, ungovernable 
in youth; our strength and vigour scarce outlast a 
morning sun; our infirmities hasten upon us as our 
years advance, and we grow helpless in our old age as 
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in our Jniaacy. What then have the beet of ua to boaet 
of? Even time and human frailty alone will bring us 
to our end, without the help of any accidents or distem- 
pera ; so that our decays are as much the works of 
nature, as the first principles of our beiog ; and tbe 
young man's conceit of the crooked boWf is no better 
than an irreverent way of making eport with the course 
of Providence; besides shewing the folly of scoffing at 
that in another, which he himself was sure to come to 
at last. 
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THE SPLENETIC TEAVBLLER. 

A 8FLENETIC sod a fac«tious man were once upon a 
journey : the former went slugging on with a thousand 
cares and troubles in hia head, ezdiuming over and 
over, " Lord, vrhat shall I do to live?" The other 
jogged merrily away, and left hia matters to Providence 
and good fortune. " Well, hrother," says the sorrowful 
wight, " how can you be so frolicsome now ? As I am 
a sinner, my heart is even ready to break for fear I 
should want bread." " Come, come," says the other, 
" fall back, fall edge, I have fixed my resolution, and 
my mind b at rest." " Aye, but for all that," says the 
other, " I have known the confidence of as resolute 
people as yourself has deceived them in the conclusion ; " 
and so the poor man fell into another fit of doubting 
and musing, till he started out of it all on a sudden : 
" Good Sir I " says he, " what if I should fall blind ? " 
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and BO he walked a good way before hia companion 
with his eyes shut, to try how it would be, if that 
misfortune should befal him. In this interim, his 
fellow traveller, who followed him, found a purse of 
money upon the way, which rewarded his trust in 
Providence ; whereas the other missed -that encounter 
as a punishment of his distrust; for the purse had been 
his, as he went first, if he had not put himself out of 
condition of seeing it. 

REFLECTION. 

He that commits himself to Providence is sure of a 
friend in time of need ; while an anxious distrust of the 
divine goodness makes a man more and more unworthy 
of it, and miserable beforehand, for fear of being so 
afterwards. 
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THE CROW AND THE PITCHER. 

A Crow, read; to die with thirst, flew with joy to a 
Pitcher which he beheld at some diatance. ^Vhen he 
came he found water in it, but bo Dear the bottom, that 
with aU his stoopiag and strolling he was not able to 
reach it. Then he endeavoured to overturn the Pitcher, 
that at least he inigbt be able to get a little ; but his 
strength was not sufficient for this. At last, seeing 
some pebbles lie near the place, he cast them one by 
one into the Pitcher; and thus, by degrees, raised the 
water up to the very brim, and satisfied his thirst. 

HKFI.BCTION. 

Many things which cannot be effected by strength, 
or by the old vulgar way of enterprising, may yet be 
brought about by some new and untried means. A 
man of sogatuty and penetration, upon encountering a 
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difficulty or two, does not immediately deapiur ; but if 
he cannot succeed one way, euiploye his wit and 
ingenuity another; and, to avoid or get over an im- 
pediment, makes no scruple of stepping out of the 
path of hia forefathers. Since our happiness, next to 
the regulation of our minds, depends altogether upon 
our having and enjoying the cooTeniences of life, why 
should we stand upon ceremony about the methods of 
obtaining them, or pay any deference to antiquity upon 
that score? If almost every age had not exerted itself 
in some new improvements of its own, we should want 
a thousand arts ; or, at least, many degrees of perfection 
in every art, which at present we are in possession of. 
The invention of any thing, which is more commodious 
for the mind or body, than what they had before, ought 
to be embraced readily, and the projector of it distin- 
guished with a suitable encouragement. 
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THE SHBPHBED'S BOT AND THE WOLF. 

A Shephebd's Boy kept bb sheep upon a common, 
and for sport and wantonnesa, had gotten a roguish 
trick of crying, A Wolf I A Wolf 1 when there was no 
Budi thing, and deceiving the country people with lalae 
alarms. He had been at this sport so often, that at last 
they would not believe hira when he was in earnest ; 
and BO the Wolvee broke in upon the flock, and worried 
the eheep without resistance. 

REFLECTION. 

The Shepherd's Boy, in the fable, went too far upon 
a topic he did not understand. And he, that is detected 
for being a notorioua liar, besides the ignominy and 
reproach of the thing, incurs this mischief, that he will 
scarce be able to get any one to believe him again, as 
long as he lives. However true our complMut maybe, 
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or how much soever it may be for our interest to have 
it believed, yet, if we have been frequently caught 
tripping before, we shall hardly he able to gain credit 
to what we relate afterwards. Though mankind are 
generally weak enough to be oflen imposed upon, yet 
few are so aeneeleas aa to believe a notorious liar, or to 
trust a cheat upon record. These little falsities, when 
found out, are sufficiently prejudicial to the interest of 
every private person who practises them. But, when 
we are olarmed with imi^inary dangers in respect of 
the public, till the cry grows quite stale, how can it 
be expected we should know when to guard ourselves 
against real ones ? 
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THE SICK FATHER AND HIS CHILDREN. 

A CoDNTHYHAN, who had lived respectably in the 
world upon his honest labour and industry, was desirous 
his sons should do so after him ; and being now upon 
his death-bed, " My dear Ghildren," says he, " I feel 
. myself bound to tell you before I depart, that there is a 
considerable treasure hid in my vineyard ; wherefore 
pray be sure to dig, and search narrowly for it, when 
I am gone." The Father dies, and the Sons fall im- 
mediately to work updn the vineyard. They turned 
it up over and over i^un, and not one penny of money 
was to be found there ; but the profit of the next vintage 
expounded the riddle. 

REFLECTION. 

There is no wealth like that which comes by honest 
labour and warrantable industry. Here is an indtement 
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to an industrioua course of life, by a consideration of the 
profit, the innocence, and the virtue of such an appli- 
cation. There is one great comfort in hand, beeide the 
hope and assurance of more to come. It was a touch of 
art in the Father, to cover his meaning in such a manner 
as to create a curiosity and an earnest desire in his sons 
to find it out. And it was a treble advantage to them 
besides ; for there was health in the exercise, profit in 
the discovery, and the comfort of a good consdence in 
discharging the duty of a filial obedience. 
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THE STAG LOOKING INTO THE WATER. 

A Stag, that had been drinldtig at a clear spring, 
eaw himself in the .water ; and, pleased with the pro- 
spect, stood for some time contemplatbg and surveying 
hie shape and features, from head to foot. " Ah ! " 
says he, " what a glorious pair of branching boms are 
there I How gracefully do those antlers hang over my 
forehead, and give an agreeable turn to my whole &cel 
If some other parts of my body were but proportionate 
to Uiem, I would turn my back to nobody ; but I have 
such a set of legs as really makes me ashamed to see 
them. People may talk what they please of their 
conveniences, and in what great need we stand of them, 
upon several occasions ; but for my part, I find them so 
very slender and unsightly, that I had as well have none 
at all." While he was giving himself these tare, he was 
alarmed with the noise of some huntsmen and a pack of 
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hounde, that were making towards him. Away he flies 
in great consternation, and, bounding nimbly over the 
plain, threw dogs and men at a vast distance behind 
him. Aftei^ which, taking a very thick copee, he had 
the ill-fortune to be entangled by his horns in a thicket ; 
where he was held fast, till the hounds came in and 
pulled him down. Finding now how it was like to go 
with him, in the pange of death, he is a^d to have 
uttered these words: " Unhappy creature that I am! 
I am too late convinced, that, what I prided myself in, 
has been the cause of my undoing ; and what I so much 
disliked, was. the only thing that could.have saved me." 

HEFLECTION. 

We should examine things deliberately, and candidly 
consider their real usefulness before we place our esteem 
on them; otherwise, like thefooliab Stag, we may happen 
to admire those accomplishments which are of no real 
use, and often prove prejudicial to us, while we despise 
those things on which our safety may depend. 
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THE COUNTETMAN AND THE SNAKE. 

A ViLLAOER, in a frosty, anowy winter, found a 
Snake under a hedge, almost dead with cold. He 
could not help having compassion for the poor creature, 
so brought it home, and laid it upon the hearth, near the 
fire ; but it had not lain there long, before it began to 
erect itself, and fly at his wife and children, filling the 
whole cottage with dreadful hissings. The CountiymaD, 
hearing an outcry, and perceiving what was the matter, 
took up a mattock, and soon dispatched him, upbraiding 
him at the same time in these worda: "Is this, vile 
wretch, the reward you make to him that saved your life? 
Die, as you deserve; but a ungle death is too good for you." 

BEFLECnON. 

It is the nature of ungrateful men to return evil for 
good; and the moralists in all ages have incessantly 
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declaimed E^inst the enormity of this crime, concluding 
that they, who are capable of hurting their benefactors, 
are not fit to live in a community ; being eucb, aa the 
natural ties of parent, friend, or country, arc too weak 
to restrun within the bounds of society. It was not 
at all unnatural in the Snake to hiss, and brandish his 
tongue, and fiy at the first that came near him, as soon 
at the person that saved his life as any other; indeed 
more likely, because nobody else had so much to do 
with him. Not is it strange at any time to see a repro- 
bate person throwing his poisonous language about, and 
committing his extravagancies against those, more 
especially, who are so inadvertent as to concern them- 
selves with him. The Snake and the reprobate will not 
appear extraordinary in their malevolence: but the 
sensible part of mankind cannot help thinking those 
guilty of great indiscretion, who receive either of them 
into their protection. 
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THB PROUD PROG. 

An Ox, graong in a meadow, chanced to set hie 
foot among a parcel of young Frogs, and trod one of 
them to death. The rest informed their mother, when 
ahe oame homei, what had happened ; telling her, that 
the beast which did it was the hugest creature that they 
ever saw in th^ lives. " What, was it so big?" says 
the old Frog, swelling and blowing up her speckled 
belly to a great degree. " Oh, bigger by a vast deal," 
say they. " And so big P " says she, stnuning herself 
yet more. " Indeed, mamma," aay they, " if you were 
to burst yourself, you would never be so big." She 
strove yet againj and burst herself indeed. 

BEFLGCnON. 

Whenever a man endeavoors to live equal with one 
of a greater fortune than himself, he is sure to share a 
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like fate with the Frog in the fable. How many vain 
people, of moderate easy circumstances^ burst and come 
to nothing, by vying with those, whose estates are more 
ample than their own! Sir Changeling Plumbstock 
was possessed of a very considerable demesne, devolved 
to Inm by the death of an old unde of the city, who 
had adopted him his heir. He had a false taste of 
happiness ; and, without the least economy, trusting to 
the suflBiciency of his vast revenue, was resolved to be 
outdone by nobody, in shewing grandeur, and expen- 
sive living. He gave five thousand pounds for a piece 
of ground in the country to set a house upon, the 
building and furniture of which cost fifty thousand more ; 
and his gardens were proportionably magnificent : be- 
sides which, he thought himself under a necessity of 
buying out two or three tenements which stood in his 
neighbourhood, that he might have elbow room enough. 
All this he could very well bear ; and still might have 
been happy, had it not been for an unfortunate view 
which he one day happened to take of my Lord Castle- 
builder's gardens, which consisted of twenty acres, 
whereas his own were not above twelve. For from that 
time he grew pensive ; and, before the ensuing winter, 
gave five and thirty years' purchase for a dozen acres 
more to enlarge his gardens, built a couple of extravagant 
greenhouses, and a large pavilion at the farther end of 
a terrace walk, the bare repairs of which called for the 
whole of the remaining part of his income. 
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THE TORTOISE AND THE TWO CROWS. 

A Tortoise, weary of passing her days in the aame 
obecure corner, coDceived s wonderful inclination to 
visit foreign countries. Two Crows, whom the simple 
Tortoise acqu^nted with her inteDtion, undertook to 
oblige her upon the occasion. Accordingly they told 
her, that if she would fasten her mouth to the middle of 
a pole, they would take the two ends, and transport her 
whithersoever she chose to be conveyed. The Tortoise 
approved of the expedient ; and every thing being pre- 
pared, the Crows b^^ their flight with her. They 
had not travelled long in the air, when they were met 
by a Magpie, who enquiring what they were bearing 
along, they replied the queen of the Tortoises. The 
Tortoise, viun of the new and unmerited appellation, 
was going to confirm the title, when opening her mouth 
for that purpose, she let go her bold, and was dashed 
to pieces by her falL 
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BEFLBCTtOM. 



Vanity and idle curiowty are qualities which generally 
prove destructive to those who suffer themselves to bo 
governed by them. 
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THE SPARROW AND THE HARE. 

A Habe, beiug seized by an Eagle, squeaked out in 
a most woful manner. A Sparrow, that sat upon a tree 
just hj and saw it, could not forbear being uDseasonably 
witty, but called out and siud to the Hare, " So ho I 
what [ sit there and be killed ? Pr'ythee up and away ; 
I dare Bay, if you would but try, bo swift a creature as 
you are would easily escape from the £agle." As he 
was going on with this cruel nullery, down came a 
Hawk, and snapt him up; and, notwitiistanding his 
vain cries and lamentations, fell a devouring of him in 
an instant. The Hare, who was just expirin|;, yet 
received comfort from this accident, even in the agonies 
of death ; and addressing her last words to the Sparrow, 
8^d, " You, who just now insulted my misfortne with 
so much security, as you thought, may please to shew 
OB how well you can bear the like, now it has befaUen 
yon." 
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REFLECTION. 



Nothing is more impertinent than for people to be 
giving their opinion and advice in cases, in which, were 
they to be their own, theniBelves would be as much at a 
lose what to do. But bo great an itch have most men 
to be directors in the afl&irs of others, either to shew 
the Buperiority of their understanding, or their own 
security and exemption from the ills they would have 
removed, that they forwardly and conceitedly obtrude 
their counsel, even at the hazard of their own safety 
and reputation. 
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THE SPIDER AND THE SILEWORU. 

How Taiolj we prDmiee ouraelveB, that our flimqr 
productions will be rewarded with immortal Itonoorl 
A Spider, busied iu spreading his web from one side c£ 
a room to the other, was asked by an industrious Silk- 
worm, to what end he spent so much time and labour, 
in making such a number of lines and circles ? The 
Spider angrily replied, " Do not disturb me, thou 
ignorant thing : I transmit my ingenuity to posterity, 
and fame is the object of my wishes." Just as he had 
spoken, a chambermaid, coming into the room to feed 
her Silkworms, saw the Spider at his work; aud with 
one stroke of her broom, swept him away, and destroyed 
at once his labours and his hope of fame. 
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RBPLBCTtOM. 



He that is employed in works of use, tesa geaeratly 
advanti^es himself or others ; while he who toils alone 
fur fame, must often expect to lose his labour. 
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THE HURON AND THE PRENCHMAN. 
An aiiy Frenchman happened to meet a Huron 
upon the Missiesippi, as he went with his bow and 
arrow to seek providon for hie family. Says Monsieur 
to the Savage, " You have a very toilsome life of it, 
who, when other people sit by the fire-side, enjoying 
the benefit of good food and good company, are obliged 
to traverse the woods in the midst of snow and storms 
to preserve a wretched eustence." " How come you 
by your food?" replies the Huron. " Does it rain 
from the clouds to you ? " " No," says the French- 
man ; " we work in summer, and make provision for 
winter; and, during the cold months, sit by the fire 
and enjoy ourselves." " For the same reason," says 
the Huron, " do we lay up providons in winter, that 
we may rest in summer when the days are hot. What 
you account pleasure, would be none to us ; and your 
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manner of life appears as ridiculous to the Hurons, aa 
ours appears to you," The Frenchman could make no 
reply, and the Huron proceeded in his hunting. 

REFLECTION. 

Custom haa a mighty effect upon mankind, and more 
difference arises in character from custom than from 
natural causes. Perhaps all men arc in the state they 
should be in ; therefore they should live contented. 
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INDUSTRY AND SLOTH. 

An indolent young man, being asked why he lay in 
bed 80 long, jocoeely and carelessly luieweredj " Every 
morning of my life I am hearing caueea. I have two 
fine girls, their names are Industry and Sloth, close at 
my bed-side, as soon as ever I awake, pressing their 
different suits. One entreats me to get up, the other 
pereuades me to lie etJU : and then they alternately give 
me various reasons, why I should rise, and why I should 
not. This detains me so Jong, as it is the duty of an 
impartial judge to hear all that can be said on either 
side, that before the pleadings are over, it is time to go 
to dinner." 

REFLECTION. 

How many live in the world as useless as if they had 
never been born ! They pass through life like a bird 
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through the air, and leave no trace behind theiu; waste 
the prime of their daya in deliberating what they shall 
do ; and bring them to a period, without coming to any 
determination. 
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THE PASSENGER ASB THE PILOT. 

It bad blown a violent Btorm at aea, and the whole 
crew of a targe vessel were in imminent danger of ship- 
wreck. After the rolling of the waves was somewhat 
abated, a certun Passenger, ^who had never been at sea 
before, observing the Pilot to have appeared wholly 
unconcerned even in their greatest danger, had the cu- 
rioMty to ask him what death his father died. " What 
death?" sud the Pilot, " why he perished at sea, as 
my grandfather did before him." " And are you not 
afraid of trusting yourself to an element that has thus 
proved fatal to your family ? " " A&aid ! by no means ; 
why, we must all die : is not your father dead ?" " Yes, 
but he died in his bed." " And why then are you not 
afraid of trusting yourself to your bed ? " " Because I 
am there perfectly secure." " It may be so," replied 
the Pilot ; " but if the hand of Providence is equally 
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extended over all places, tKeic is no more reason for me 
to be afraid of going to sea, than for you to be afraid of 
going to bed." 

REFLECTION. 

We are nowhere out of the reach of ProTidence, 
either to punieh or to protect us. 
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THE PARTIAL JUDGE. 

A Farmer came to a neighbouring Lawyer, express- 
ing great coDcern for an accideot which he said htul 
just happened, *' One of your oxen," continued he, 
" has been gored by an unlucky bull of mine, and I 
shall be glad to know how I am to make you a repara- 
tion." " Thou art a very honest fellow," replied the 
Lawyer, " and wilt not think it unreasonable that I 
expect one of thy oxen in return." " It is no more 
than justice," quoth the Fanner, " to be sure : but 
what did I say I — I mistake — It is your bull that has 
killed one of my oxen." " Indeed," says the Lawyer, 
" that alters the case : I must inquire into the afTur j 
and ir' — " And if. " said the Farmer, " the business I 
find would hare been concluded without an if, had you 
been as ready to do justice to others aa to exact it from 
them." 
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REFLECTION. 



The injuriee vre do, aad those we suffer, are eeldom 
weighed in the earae scales. 
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THE EAGLE, THE CAT, AND THE SOW. 

An Eagle had built her neat upon the top branches 
()f an old oak ; a wild Cat inhabited a hole in the middle ; 
and in the hollow part at the bottom, wae a Sow, with a 
whole litter of pigs. A happy neighbourhood ; and 
might long have continued sOj had it not been for the 
wicked ineinuatione of the dengning Cat For, first of 
all, up she crept to the Eagle ; and, " good neighbour," 
says she, " we shall be all undone : that filthy Sow 
yonder does nothing but lie routing at the foot of the 
tree, and, as I suspect, intends to grub it up. that she 
may the more easily come at our young ones. For my 
part, I will take care of my own concerns ; you may do 
as you please, but I will watch her motions, though I 
stay at home this month for it." When she had said 
this, which could not ful of putting the E^le into a 
great tright, down she went, and made a visit to the 
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Sow at the bottom ; andj putting on a sorrowful lace, 
" I Lope," says she, " you do not intend to go abroad 
to-day?" "Why not?" says the Sow. "Nay," 
replies the other, " you may do as you please ; but I 
overheard the Eagle tell her young ones, that she would 
treat them with a. pig, the first time she saw you go out ; 
and I am not sure but she may take up with a kitten in 
the mean time; so, good-morrow to you; you will 
excuse me, I must go and take care of the little folks at 
liome." Away she went accordingly ; and, by contriving 
to steal out softly at nights for her prey, and to stand 
watching and peeping all day at her hole, as under great 
concern, she made such an impression upon the Eagle 
and the Sow, that neither of them dared to venture 
abroad, for fear of the other. The consequence of 
which was, that themselves and their young ones in a 
little time were all starved, and made prizes of by the 
treacherous Cat and her kittens. 

REFLECTION. 

There can be no peace in any state or family where 
whisperers and tale-bearers are encouraged. 
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THE DOG AND THE CROCODILE. 

As a Dog was couraiag on the banks of the Nile, he 
grew thirsty ; but, fearing to be seized by the monsters 
of that river, he would not stop to satiate hie thirst, 
but lapped as he ran. A Crocodile, raising his head 
above the surface of the water, asked him, " why he 
was in such a hurry ? he had often," he said, " wished 
for hb acquaintance, and should be glad to embrace the 
present opportunity." " You do me great honour," 
returned the Dog, " but it is to avoid such companions 
as you that I am in so much haste." 
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REFLECTION. 



We can never be too carefully guarded against n 
cnnaexion with persons of an ill character. 
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THE YOUNG MAN AND THE SWALLOW. 

A PRODIGAL young Spendthrift, who had wasted his 
whole patrimony in taveme and gaming houses among 
idle company, was taking a melancholy walk near a 
brook. It was in the month of January, and happened 
to be one of those warm sunshiny days, which sometimes 
smile upon us even in that wintry season of the year; 
and to make it the more flattering, a Swallow, which 
had made its appearance, by mistake, too soon, flew 
skimming along upon the surface of the water. The 
giddy youth, observing this, without any farther con- 
sideration, concluded that summer was now come, and 
that he should have little or no occasion for clothes, so 
went and pawned them at the broker's, and ventured 
the money for one stake more, among his sharping 
companions. When this too was gone the same way 
with the rest, he took another solitary walk in the same 
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place aa before. But the weather, being severe and 
frosty, had made every thing look with an aspect very 
different from what it did before ; the brook waa quite 
frozen over, and the poor Swallow lay dead upon the 
bank of it ; the very sight of which cooled the young 
Bpark's brains, and coming to a kind of sense of hia 
misery, he reproached the deceased bird, as the author 
of all his misfortunes. " Ah, wretch that thou wast ! " 
says he, " thou hast undone both thyself and me, who 
was so credulous as to depend upon thee.^ 

REFLECTION. 

Some will listen to no conviction but what they derive 
from fatal experience. 

Still blind to reason, nature, and hia God, 
Youth follows pleasure, till he feels the rod 
Of sad experience, then bemoans his fate, 
Nor sees bis folly till it is too late. 
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THE ASS AND HIS MASTER. 

A DILIGENT Ass, daily loaded beyood his strength 
by a severe Master, whom he had long served, and who 
fed him very sparingly, happened one day in his old 
age to be oppressed with a more than ordioary burthen 
of earthenware. His strength being much impured, 
aod the road deep and uneven, he unfortunately made a 
trip, and, unable to recover himself, fell down and broke 
all the vessels to pieces. His Master, transported with 
rage, began to beat him most unmercifully. Against 
whom the poor Aae, lifting up his head as he lay on the 
ground, thusstrongly remonstrated : " Unfeeling wretch I 
to thy own avaricious cruelty, in Qrst pinching me of 
food, and then loading mc beyond my strength, thou 
owest the misfortune which thou so unjustly imputest 
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REFLECTIOS. 

Avarice oiiten mieses its |)oint, tliruugh tlie meand it 
uses to secure it. 
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THE EAGLE, THE CROW, AND THE LAME 

An Eagle, from the top of a high mouatain, making 
a dart at a Lamb, seized it, and bore it away to her 
young. A Crow, who had huilt her nest in a cedar 
near the foot of the rock, obserring what paeaed, was 
ambitious of performing the same exploit : and darting 
from her nest, fixed her talons in the fleece of another 
Lamb. But neither able to move her prey, nor to 
disentangle her feet, she was taken by the Shepherd, 
and carried away for his children to play with ; who, 
eagerly enquiring what bird it was; — " An hour ago," 
Baid he, " she fancied herself an Eagle ; however, I 
suppose, she is by this time convinced that she is but a 
Crow." 
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KBFLECTION. 
To mistake oar own taleats, or over-rate our abilities, 
ia always ridiculous, and aometimes dangerous. 
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THE BROTHER AND SISTER. 

A CERTAIN Man had two children, a son and a 
daughter: the Boy beautiful and handsome; the Girl 
not quite so welL They were both very young, and 
happened, one day, to be playing near the looking- 
glass, which stood on their mother's toilet. The Boy, 
pleased with the novelty of the thing, viewed himself 
for some time, and, in a wanton roguish manner, took 
notice to the Girl, how handsome he was. She resented 
it, and could not bear the insolent muiner in which he 
did it; for she understood it as intended for a direct 
affiront to her. Therefore she ran immediately to her 
father, and, with a great deal of a^^yation, complained 
of her brother; particularly, for having acted so effemi- 
nate a part, as to look in a glass, and meddle with 
things which belonged to women only. The father, 
embrating them both with much tendemese and affection, 
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told them, that he should like to have tbem both look in 
the glase every day ; to the intent that you, says he to 
the Boy, if you think that face of yout's handBome, you 
may not disgrace and s[>oil it by a bad temper, and a 
foul behaviour. You, says he, speaking to the Girl, 
that you may make up for tbe defects of your person, if 
there be any, by the sweetness of your manners, and the 
agreeableness of your conversation, 

BEPLECTJON. 

Ill manners may deform the fairest &ce, 

But gentleness gives ugliness a grace: 

Sure snarling Veny's beauty less we prize. 

Than Fug's black nose with his good-natur'd eyes. 
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THE LION, THE TIGER, AND THE FOX. 

A Lion and a Tiger jointly seized on a young Fawn, 
which they immediately killed. This they had no sooner 
performed, than they fell a fighting, in order to decide 
whose property it should be. The hattle was eo bloody, 
and so obstinate, that they were both compelled, through 
wearinesB and toss of blood, to desist ; and lay down by 
mutual consent, totally disabled. At this instant, a Fox 
unluckily came by ; who perceiving their situntion, made 
hold to seize the contested prey, and bore it off unmo- 
lested. As soon as the Lion could recover his breath, 
" How foolish," said he, " has been our conduct I 
Instead of being contented, as we ought, with our re- 
spective shares, our senseless rage has rendered us unable 
to prevent this rascally Fox from defrauding us of the 
whole." 
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BEFLBCTIOK. 



The intemperate rage of clieDts gives the lawyer an 
opportunity of seizing the property in dispute. 
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HERCULES AND THE CARTEB, 

As a cloWQiBh Fellow was driviDg bis cart along a 
deep miry laae, the wheels stuck so &8t in the clay, that 
the horses could not draw them out. Upon this, he fell 
a bawling and praying to Hercules to come and help 
him. Hercules looking down from a cloud, bid him 
not lie there, like an idle rascal as he was, but get up 
and whip his horses stoutly, and clap his shoulder to the 
wheel, adding, that this was the only way for him to 
obtun his aaaetance. 

REFLECTION. 

This fable showB us how vain and ill-grounded the 
expectations of those people are, who ima^ne they can 
obtain whatever they want by importuning Hearen with 
their prayers ; for it is so agreeable to the nature of the 
Divine Being to be better pleased with virtuous actions 
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and aa honest industry, than idle prayers, that it is a 
sort of bloaphcmy to say otherwise. These were the 
sentiments of honest good heathens, who were strangers 
to all revealed religion. But it is not strange that they 
should embrace and propc^te such a notion, since it is 
no other than the dictate of common reason. What is 
both strange in itself, and surprising how it could be 
made so fashionable, is, that most of those, whose reason 
should be enlightened by revelation, are very apt to be 
guilty of this stupidity, and, by praying often for the 
comforts of life, to neglect that business which is the 
proper means of procuring them. How such a mistaken 
devotion came to prevail, one cannot im^ne, unless 
from one of these two motives '. either that people, by 
euch a veil of hypocrisy, would pass themselves upon 
mankind for better than they really are; or are in- 
fluenced by unskilful preachers, to mind the world as 
little aa possible, even to the neglect of their necessary 
callings. 
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THE CAT AND THE FOX. 

As a Cat aod a Fox were talking politics togettier, in 
the middle of a foreet, E«ynard s^d, " Let things turn 
out ever so bad, he did not care, for be had a thousand 
tricks for them yet, before they should hurt him : but 
pray," says he, " Mrs. Puss, suppose there should be 
an invasion, what course do you design to take P " 
" Nay," says the Cat, " I have but one shift fur it, and 
if that won't do I am undone." " I am sorry for you," 
replies Reynard, " with all my heart, and would gladly 
furnish you with one or two of mine, but indeed, neigh- 
bour, as times go, it is not good to trust ; we must even 
be every one for himself, as the saying is, and so your 
humble servant." These words were scarce out of his 
mouth, when they were alarmed by a pack of hounds 
that came upon them full cry. The Cat, by the help of 
her single shift, ran up a tree, and sat securely among 
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the top branches; from whence she beheld Rejnard, 
who had not been able to get out of sight, overtakea 
with his thousaDd tricks, and torn in as many pieces by 
the d<^ which had aurrounded him. 

BEFLECTION. 

A man that sets up for more cunning than the rest of 
bis neighbours, is generally a silly fellow at the bottom. 
Whoever is master of a little judgment and insight into 
things, let him keep them to himself, and make use of 
them as he sees occasion ; but he should not be teaung 
others with an idle and impertinent ostentation of them. 
One good discreet expedient made use of upon an 
emergency, will do a man more real serrice, and make 
others think better of him, than to have passed all along 
for a shrewd crafty knave, and be bubbled at last. 
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TH£ LION ASJ> THE ASS. 

A CONCEITED Abb had once the impertinence to htAj 
forth Bome contemptuous speeches againet the Lion. 
The suddenneea of the insult at first raised some 
emotioDs of wrath in his breast ; but turning his head 
and perceiving from whence it came, they immediately 
subsided; and he very sedately walked on, without 
deigning to honour the contemptible creature, even so 
much as with an angry word. 
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heplection. 



A total neglect ie the best return a generous mind 
an make to the scurrility of the base. 
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THE TRUMPETBE TAKEN PRISONER. 

A Trumpeter, being taken prisoner in a battle, 
b^ged hard for quarter, declaring his innocence, and 
protesting, that he neither had, nor could kill any man, 
bearing no arms but onlj bis trumpet, which he was 
obliged to sound at the word of comnuuid. " For that 
reason," replied his enemies, " we are determined not 
to spare you ; for though you yourself never fight, yet 
with that wicked instrument of yours you blow up 
animosity between other people, and so become the 
occasion of much bloodshed." 



fiEFLECTTON. 



A man may be guilty of murder, who has never 
handled a sword, or pulled a trigger, or lifted up his 
arm with any miscbievous weapon. There is a little 
incendiary called the tongue, which is more \ 
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than a poiaoDed arrow, and more killing than a two- 
edged sword. The moral of the fable therefOTe b this, 
that if, in any civil insurrection, the peraooe taken in 
arms against the government deserve to die, much more 
do they whose devilish tongues gave birth to the se- 
dition, and excited the tumult. When wicked priests, 
instead of preaching peace and charitj, employ that 
en^ne of scandal, their tongue, to foment rebellions, 
whether thej Bucceed in their designs or no, they ought 
to be severely punished ; for they have done what in 
them lay, to set folks together by the ears ; they have 
blown the trumpet and sounded the alarm; and If 
thousands are not destroyed by the sword, it is none of 
their fault. 
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THE BEAR AND THE BEGS. 

A Bear happened to be etuog by a Hee, and the 
p^D was 80 acute, that m the madness of revenge be 
ran into the garden and overturned the Hive. This 
outrage provoked their anger to a high degree, and 
brought the fury of the whole swarm upon him. Tfaey 
attacked him with each violence, that his life was in 
danger, and it was wiUi the utmost di£Sculty that he 
made his escape, wounded from bead to tail. In this 
desperate condition, lamenting his misfortunes and 
licking his sores, fae could not forbear reflecting how 
much more advisable it had been to have patiently 
acquiesced under one injury, than tbua by an unpro- 
fitable resentment to have provoked a thousand. 
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REFLECTION. 



It IB more prudent to &cquieBC« under an injury from 
a single person, than by an act of vengeance to bring 
upon us the resentment of a whole community. 
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THE FOX AND THE BRAMBLE. 

A Fox, bard pressed by the hounds, wsa getting over 
a hedge, but tore his foot upon a Bramble which grew 
just in the midst of it ; upon which he reproached the 
Bramble for his inhospitable cruelty, in using a stranger, 
which had fled to him for protection, after such a 
barbarous manner. " Yes," says the Bramble, " you 
intended to have made me serve your turn, I know ; 
but take this piece of advice with you for the future, 
Never lay hold of a Bramble again, as you tender your 
sweet person ; for laying hold, is a privilege that belongs 
to us Brambles, and we do not care to let it go out of 
the family." 

heflbction. 

Impertinent people, who are most apt to take liberties 

with others, are generally the moat surprised, if they arc 
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retorted upon with any severity ; though they, of all 
people, have the least reamn to expect quarter. It 
cannot but be pleasant to indifferent spectators, when 
they see one of this fraternity meet with his match, and 
beaten with hie own weapons. He that is known to be 
an ill man, may be hurt nnpitied; his misfortunes are 
conferred upon him to the satisfaction of him that 
occaeiona them ; and we do not look upon him aa an 
object of pity, but an exiunple of justice. This fable 
has an eye to a moral which has been already drawn 
from some others; and advises us to be cautious whom 
we lay hold of, or meddle with, in too familiar a way : 
for those, who can lay hold again, and perhaps are 
better qualified for it than ourselves, are carefully to be 
avoided. 
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THE TRAVELLERS AND THE BEAR. 

Two Men being to travel through a forest together, 
mutually promised to stand by each other, in aay danger 
they should meet upon the way. They had not gone 
far, before a Bear came rushing towards them out of a 
thicket; upon which one, being a light nimble fellow, 
got up into a tree ; the other falling flat upon his face, 
and holding his breath, lay still, while the Bear came 
up and smelled at him; bat that creature, supposing 
him to be a dead carcase, went back E^ain into the 
wood, without doing him the least harm. When all 
was over, the spark who had climbed the tree, came 
down to his companion, and, wiUi a pleasant smile, 
asked him what the Bear said to him; " for," says he, 
" I took notice that he clapt his mouth very close to your 
ear." " Why," replies the other, " he charged me to 
take care for the future, not to put any confidence in 
such cowardly rascals as you ore." 
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BBPLECTION. 



Though nothing is more conimoD than to hear people 
profem services of friendship, where there is no occasioD 
for them ; jet scarce anything ie so hard to be found as 
a true friend, who will asMst us in time of danger and 
difficulty. All the declarations of kindness, which are 
made to an experienced man, though accompanied by a 
squeeze of the hjind and a solemn asaeTeration, sfaoutd 
leave no greater impression upon his mind, than the 
whistling of the hollow breeze whidi brushes one's ear 
with an unmeaning salute, and is presently gone. He 
that succours our necesuty by a weU-timed aswstanoe, 
though it were not ushered in by previous compliments, 
will ever after be looked upon as our friend and pro- 
tector ; and, in a so much greater degree, as the favour 
was unasked and unpromised ; w it was not extorted by 
importunities on the one side, noc led in by a numerous 
attendance of promises on the other. Words are nothing 
till they are fulfilled by actions ; and therefore we should 
not suffer ourselves to be deluded by a vain hope and 
reliance upon them. 
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FOETUNB AND THE BOY. 

A Boy vaa sleeping by the side of a well. Fortune 
saw him, and came and waked him, saying, " Prytbee, 
good child, do not lie sleeping here; for if you ehoald 
fall in, nobody would impute it to joa, but lay all the 
blame upon me. Fortune." 

REFLECTION. 

Poor Fortune has a great deal thrown upon her 
indeed ; and oftentimes very unjustly too. Those of 
our actions, which are attended with success, though 
often owing to some accident or other, we ascribe, 
without any scruple, to some particular merit or good 
quality in ourselves ; but when any of our doings mis- 
carry, though probably through our own insuffi<»ency 
or n^Iect, all the ill consequence is imputed to For- 
tune, and we acquit ourselves of having contributed any 
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thing towards it. The weakest part of each sex, when 
they dispose of themselves indiscreetly or disadvanta- 
geously in marriage, and have nothing else to say in 
excuse, cry out. Oh, there is a fate in every thing, and 
there is no resisting fate, &c* But these people should 
take notice, that, as they have a very good proverb on 
their side in relation to Fortune already, it is highly 
unreasonable in them to claim more than their share, 
and to ascribe the ill success of their own foolish n^o- 
ciations to the management of Fortune. Probably, 
the first occasion of confining the smiles of Fortune to 
people of this stamp more particularly, might arise from 
the improbability of their succeeding by any art or right 
application of their own. And, therefore, by an opposite 
rule, the wise and industrious only should be entitled to 
ill luck, and have it in their power to charge Fortune 
with every loss and cross which befalls them ; for if, 
when they have concerted their measures judiciously, 
and been vigilant and active in their business, matters 
refuse still to answer expectation, they must be allowed 
to have very hard fortune ; but fools have not the least 
right to take hold of this handle. 
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THE BELLY AND THE MEMBERS. 

Im former days, wtien the Belly and the other parts 
of the Body enjoyed the lw;ulty of speech, and had 
separate views and designs of their own ; each part, it 
seems, in particular, for himself, and in the name of the 
whole, took exception at the conduct of the Belly, and 
were resolved to grant him supplies no longer. They 
said they thought it very hard, that he should lead an 
idle good-for-QOthing life, spending and squandering 
away, npon his own ungodly guts, all the fruits of their 
lahonr; and that, in short, they were resolved for the 
future to strike off his allowance and let him shifl for 
hiraself as well as he could. The Hands protested they 
would not lift up a finger to keep him from starving ; 
and the Mouth wished he might never speak agiuu, if he 
took in the least hit of nourishment for him so long as 
he lived ; and, say the Teeth, May we he rotten if ever 
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we chew a morsel for him for the future. This solemD 
league and coveofiDt was kept a« long as any thing of 
that kind can be kept, which was, until each of the rebel 
Members pined away to the skin and bone, and could 
hold out no longer. Then they found there was no 
doing without the Belly, and that, as idle and insigni- 
ficant as he seemed, he contributed as much to the 
maintenance and welfare of all the other parts, as they 
did to his. 

REFLECTION. 

It is a fully even to wish to withhold our partfrom the 
support of civil government. 



A 
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THE WOLF AND THE LAMB. 
A Wolf and a Lamb were accident!/ quenchmg 
their thirst together at the Bame rivulet The Wolf 
stood towards the head of the stream, and the Latnb at 
some distance below. The injurious Beast, resolved on 
a quarrel, fiercely demands — " How dare you disturb 
the water which I am drinking ? " The poor Lamb, 
all trembling, replies, " How, I beseech you, can that 
possibly be the case, since the current sets from you to 
me?" Disconcerted by the force of truth, he changes 
the accusation. " Six months t^o," says he, " you 
vilely slandered me." " Impoasible,^ returns the LamU 
" for I was not then bom." ** No matter, it was your 
father then, or some of your relations ; " and immediately 
seizing the innocent Lamb, he tore him to pieces. 
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R£PLECTIOH. 

When cruelty and injustice ore armed with pover, 
and determined on oppression, the strongest pleas of 
innocence are preferred in vain. 
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THE BLIND MAN AND THE LAME. 

A Blind Mnn, being stopped in a bad piece of road, 
meets with a Lame Man, and entreats him to guide him 
through the difficulty he was got into. " How can I do 
that," replied the Lame Mad, " since I am scarce able 
to drag myself along? but as you appear to be very 
strong, if you will carry me, we will seek our fortunes 
together. It will then be my interest to warn you of 
any thing that may obstruct your way ; your feet shall 
be my feet, and my eyes yours." " With all my heart," 
returned the blind man ; " let us render each other our 
mutual services." So taking his lame companion on his 
back, they by means of their union travelled on with 
safety and pleasure. 
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REFLECTION. 

The wanU and weaknesses of Individuals Tunu 
connections of societr- 
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THE DOVE AND THE BEE. 

A Bes, compelled by thirst, went to drink in a clear 
purling rivulet ; but the current, with its circling eddy, 
enntched her away, and carried her down the etream. 
A Dove, pitying her diBtreased condition, cropt a bmnch 
from a neighbouring tree, and let it fall into the water, 
by means of which the Bee saved herself, and got ashore. 
Not long after, a Fowler, having a design upon tlie Dove, 
planted his nets and all his little artillery in dne order, 
without the bird's observing what he was about; which 
the Bee perceiving, just as he was going to put hie design 
in execution she stung him on the cheek, and made him 
fpve so sudden a start, that the Dove took the alarm, 
and flew away. 

REFLECTION. 

One good turn deserves another ; and gratitude is 
excited by so noble and natural a spirit, that he ought 
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to be looked upoo as the vilest of creatures, who has no 
sense of it. It is, indeed, bo yery just and equitable a, 
thing, and eo much every man'a duty, that to speak of 
it properly one should not mention it as any thing 
meritorious, or that may claim pr^se and admiration, 
any more than we should say a man ought to be rewarded 
or commended for not killing his father, or forbearing to 
eet Gre to his neighbour's house. The bright and shining 
piece of morality, therefore, which is recommended to us 
in this fable, ie set forth in this example of the Dove, 
who, without any obligation or expectation, does a vo- 
luntary office of charity to its fellow-creature in distress. 
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THE TWO HOESES. 

Two Horses were travellmg the road together; one 
loaded with a each of flour, the other with a sum of 
money. The latter, proud of his splendid burthen, 
tossed up his head with an air of conscious superiority, 
and every now and then east a look of contempt npon 
his humble companion. In passing through a wood, 
they were met by a gang of highwaymen, who imme- 
diately seized upon the horse that was carrying the 
treasure : bat the spirited steed not being altogether 
disposed to stand so quietly as was necessary for their 
purpose, they beat him most unmercifully, and after 
plundering him of his boasted load, left him to lament 
at his leisure the cruel bruises which he had received. 
" Friend," says his despised companion to him, (who 
had now reason to triumph in his turn,) " distinguished 
poets are often dangerous to those who possess them : 
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ir you lint] ecrvcti a miller, ns I do, you iiiiglit ha%'C 
travelled the road unmoleeted." 

KEPLECTION. 

The object of our pride is often the cause of our 
itiiafortunes. 
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THE TROUTS AND THE GUDGEON. 

A FiSHEBHAN in the month of May stood angling 
on the banks of the Thames with an artifidal Sy. He 
threw his bait with so much art, that a young Trout 
was rushing towards it, when she was prevented by her 
mother. " Never," stud slie, " my child, be too pre- 
cipitate, where there ia a possibility of danger. Take 
due tiine to consider, before you risk an action that may 
be fatal. How know you whether yon appearance be 
indeed a fiy, or the snare of an enemy ? Let some one 
else make the experiment be/ore you. If it be a 3j, he 
very probably will elude the first attack : and the second 
may be made, if not with success, at least with safely." 
She had no sooner uttered this caution, than a Gudgeon 
seized upon the pretended fly, and became an example 
to the giddy daughter, of the great importance of her 
mother's counsel. 
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REFLECTION. 



A person can hardly be deemed too cautious, where 
tlic first Rilslake is irretrievable or fatal. 
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THE MOCK-BIRD. 

There is a certain bird in the Weat IndieB, which 
has the faculty of mimickiog the notes of eveiy other 
songster, without being able himself to add any original 
strainB to the concert. As one of these Mock-binSs 
was displaying hie talent of ridicule among the branches 
of a venerable wood: " 'Tis very well," said a little 
warbler, speaking in the name of all the rest, " we 
grant you that our music is not without its faults: but 
why will yoH not favour us with a strain of your 
own?" 
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REF LECTION. 



Ridicule nppeara with a very ill gmce in (wrsoos who 
j)0!>s<»3 no unc tnlent beside. 
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THE BOY AND THE NETTLE. 

A Little Boy playing in the fields, chanced to be 
stung by a Nettle, and came crying to his father ; he 
told him, he had been hurt by that nasty weed several 
times before ; that he wns always afraid of it : and that 
now he did but just touch it, as lightly as possible, when 
he was so scYcrely Btung. " Child," says he, " your 
touching it eo gently aad timorously 'a the very reason 
of ite hurting you. A Nettle may be handled safely, if 
you do it with courage and resolution ; if you seize it 
. boldly and gripe it fast, be assured it will never sting 
you : and you will meet with many sorts of persons, aa 
well as things in the world, which ought to be treated 
in the very same manner." 
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RRFLECTION. 



There are certain persons who require to be treateil 
rather with spirit and resolution, than either tenderness 
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THE CITT MOUSE AND THE COUNTRY MOUSE. 

A CoDNTRT Mouse invited a. Citj Sister of hers to 
A collation, where ehe spared for nothing that the place 
afforded; as mouldy crusts and cheese-parings. The 
City Dame was too well bred to find fault with her 
entertaiDment ; but yet represented, that such a life was 
unworthy of a merit like hers ; and letting her know 
how splendidly she lived, invited her to accompany her 
to town. The Country Mouse consented, and away 
they trudged together, and about midnight got to their 
journey's end. The City Mouse shewed her friend the 
larder, the pantry, the kitchen, an<I other officea where 
she Imd her stores ; and after this carried her into the 
parlour, where they found, yet upon the table, the relics 
of a mighty entertainment of that very night. The City 
Mouse carved her companion of what she liked best, 
and BO to it they fell upon a velvet couch. The Country 
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Mouse, who had never seen or heard of such doings 
before, bleeaed herself at the change of her condition ; 
when all on a sudden the doors flew open, and in comes 
a crew of noisy serranta, to feast upon the dainties that 
were left. This put the poor mice to their wit's end 
how to save their lives; the stranger especially, who 
had never been in such danger before : but she made a 
shift, however, for the present to slink into a comer, 
where she lay trembling and panting tilt the company 
went away. As soon as ever the house was quiet again, 
" Well I my Court Sister," says she, " if this be the 
sauce to your rich meats. 111 even back to my cottage 
and my mouldy cheese again ; for I had much rather 
lie nibbling of crusts, without fear or hazard in my own 
hole, than be mistress of all the delicacies in the world, 
and subject to such terrifying alarms and dangers." 

REFLECTION. 

This fable shews the difference between a court and 
a country life : the deliglits, innocence, and security of 
the one, compared with the anxiety, voluptuousness, and 
hazards of the other. 
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THE ASS, THE APE, AND THE MOLE. 

An Ab8 and im Ape were confenitig on grieyances. 
The Am oomplfuned mightily for want of honiB, and 
the Ape was as much troubled for want of a tail. 
" Hold your tongues, both of you," eaya the Mole, 
" and be thankful for what you have ; for the poor blind 
MoIm are in a worse conditioo than either of you." 

REFLECTION. 

Since nature provides for the necessities of all crea- 
tures, and for the well-being of every one in its kind ; 
and since it is not in the power of any creature to make 
itself other than what by Providence it was designed to 
be, what a madness it is to wish ourselves other than 
what we are ; and what we must continue to be. Every 
atom of the creation has its place assigned : every crea- 
ture has its proper figure, and there is no disputing with 
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Him that made it bo. Why liave I not this ? and, why 
bave I not that ? are queationB for a Philosopher of 
Bedlam to ask ; and we may as well cavil at the 
motions of the heavens, the videutnde of day and 
night) Bnd the suoceBuon of the seasons, as expoetalate 
with Providence upon any of the rest of Grod's works. 
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THE SEAMEN PRATINGl TO SAINTS. 

In a terrible etorro at sea, a seamao took notice, that 
the rest of hie shipmates were praying gevenUly to so 
many Saints. " Have a care, my fnenda," says he, 
" what you do ; for what if we should all be drowned 
now before the messenger can deliver his errand ? 
would it not be better, without going so far about, to 
pray to Him that can save us without help?" 

BEFLECTION. 

" What needs any man make his court to the BervaDt>" 
saya Sir Roger L'Estrange, " when his access is open 
to the master ? and especially when that master is as 
ready to give, as the petitioner to ask." — With regard 
to secular matters, we are told a pleasant story of one 
of our princes, King Charles II. He had often observed 
a country gentleman attending to speak with one of hii 
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first nuniaten ; and once pasBUig through the apartment 
vhere the geatleman happened to be alone, he asked 
him his buBmese. He told him, that be was attending 
upon hie minister, as he had of^en done, for such a post 
in his Majesty's gift. The King asked him what he 
was to give for it to the minister ; he said jEIOOO; The 
King humorously told him, he diould have it, and bid 
him give him £500. and keep the other £500. to 
himself; and if he or his fiiends wanted any more such 
bargains, he might apply U> himtdf Erectly, and be 
served at half price. 
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THE SCOFFER PUITISHBD. 

A PRESUMPTITOC8 Scoffer at things sacred took a 
journey to Delphi, on purpose to try if he could put a 
trick upon Apollo. He carried a sparrow in his hand 
under his coat, and told the God, " I have something 
in my hand," sRys he : " is it dead or living ?" If the 
oracle should say it was dead, he could show it alive ; if 
living, it was but squeezing it, and then it was dead. 
He, that saw the iniquity of his heart, gave him this 
answer : " It shall even be which of the two Uion pleasest : 
for it is in thy choice to have it either the one or the 
other, as to the bird, but it is not in thy power as to 
thyself ; " and immediately struck the bold Scoffer dead, 
for a warning to others. 

SSrLECTION. 

Presumption naturally leads people to infidelity, and 
that by inseudble d^ees to atheism : for when men 
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Iiave once cast off a reverence for religion, they^ i 
come within one step of laughing at it. 

That there's a God, all nature loud prochuma, 
Though the vile Atheist the great truth disdaiine ; 
Or warp'd hj prejudice, or sunk in sin. 
His fright'oed conscience feels the lash within. 
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THE DOG, THE SHEEP, THE KITE, AKD THE 
WOLP. 

The Dog saed the Sheep for a debt, of which the 
Kite and the Wolf were to be judges. The;, without 
debating long upon the matter, or making an; scruple 
for want of evidence, gave sentence for the plaintiff; 
who immediately tore the poor Sheep in pieces, and 
divided the spoil with the unjust judges. 

REFLECTION. 

Deplorable are the times, when open barefaced 
TiUany is protected and encouraged, when innocence 
is obnoxious, honesty contemptible, and it is reckoned 
criminal to espouse the cause of virtue. Men originally 
entered into covenants and simple compacts with each 
other for the promotion of their happiness and well- 
being, for the establishment of justice and public peace. 
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How comee it then that they look stupidly on and 
tamely acquiesce, when wicked men pervert this end, 
and establish an arbitrary tyranny of their own upon 
the foundation of fraud and oppreseion ? Among beasts, 
who are incapable of being civilised by social laws, it is 
no strange thing to see innocent helpless Sheep fall a 
prey to Dogs, Wolves, and Kites : hut it is amaring how 
mankind could ever unk down to such a low degree of 
base cowardice, as to suffer some of the worst of their 
species to usurp a power over them, to supersede the 
righteous laws of good government, and to exercise all 
kinds of injustice and hardship in gratifying their own 
B lusts. 
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THE HUNTSMAN AND THE OLD HOUND. 

An Old Hound, wbo had been a good one in his 
time, ant] had ^vcn his maeter great sport and satis- 
faction in many a chase, at last, hj the effect of years, 
became feeble and unserviceable. However, being in 
the field one day, when the stag was almost run down, 
he happened to be the first that come in with him, and 
seized him by one of his haunches ; but his decayed and 
broken teeth not being able to keep their hold, the deer 
escaped, and threw him quite out. Upon whic)i, his 
roaster, being in a great passion, was going to strike 
him, when the honest old creature is said to have barked 
out this apology: '* Ah! do Bot strike your poor old 
servant; it is not my heart and inclination, but my 
strength and speed that fiul me. If what I now am 
displeases, pray don't forget what I have been." 
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REFLECTION. 

This fable iukj serve to give ue a general view of the 
ingratitude of the greatest part of mankind. N^otwith- 
standing all the civilit; and complaisance that is used 
among people where there ie a common intercourse of 
business, yet, let the mwn spring, the probability of 
their being serviceable to each other, either in point of 
pleasure or profit, be but once broken, and fareireU to 
courtesy. So fiu- from continuing any r^ard in behalf 
of past favours, it is very well, if they forbear doing 
any thing that is injurious. If the master had only 
ceased to caress and make much of the old Hound, 
when he was past doing any service, it had not been 
very strange ; but to treat a poor creature ill, not for a 
failure of inclination, but merely a defect of nature 
must, notwithstanding the crowd of examples there are 
to countenance it, be pronounced inhuman and unrea- 
sonable. 
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THE YOUNG MEN AND THE COOK. 

Two young Men went into a cook shop, under 
[ireteoce of buying meat ; and wbUe the Cook's back 
WOB turned, one of them snatched up a piece of beef, 
and gave it to his companion, ivlio immediately put it 
under bis cloak. The Cook turoing round, and miaeing 
bis beef, began to charge them with it; upon which, he 
that first took it swore bitterly he had it not He that 
had it swore as heartily, that he had taken up none of 
hie meat. " Why, look ye, gentlemen," says the Cook, 
" I see your equirocation ; and though I cannot tell 
which of you has taken my meat, I am sure, between 
you both, there is a thief, and a couple of rascals." 



REFLECTION. 

An honest man's word is as good as his oath ; and so 
is a rogue's too ; for he that will cheat and lie, why 
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ehould he scruple to forswear himself? Is the latter 
more criminal than either of the former? An honest 
man needs no oath to oblige him; and a rogue only 
deceives you the more certainly by it, because you think 
you have tied him up, and he is sure you have not. In 
truth, it ia not easy, with the eye of reason, to discem, 
that there is any good in swearing at all. We need 
not scruple to take an honest man^s bare asseveration ; 
and we should do wrong if wc believe a rogue, though 
he swears hy the moat aolenin oaths that can be 
invented. 
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THE COLLIER AND THE FULLER. 

A CoLLiEE and a Fuller, being old acquaintances, 
linppened to meet together ; and the latter, being but 
ill provided with a habitation, was invited hj the fonner 
to come and live in the same house with him. " I thank 
you, my dear friend," replies the Fuller, " for your kind 
offer, but it cannot be; for if I were to dwell with you, 
whatever I should take pains to scour and make clean 
in the morning, the dust of you and your coals would 
blacken and defile, as bad as ever, before night." 

REFLECTION. 

It is of no small importance in life, to be cautious 
what company we keep, and with whom we enter into 
friendship: for though we are ever so well disposed 
ourselves, and happen to be ever so free from vice and 
debauchery, yet if those, with whom we frequently 
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converse, are engaged in a lewd wicked couree, it will 
be almost impoestblc for us to escape being drawn in 
with them. If we are truly wise, and would shun those 
siren rocks of pleasure, upon which so many have split 
before us, we should forbid ourselves all manner of 
commerce and correspondence with those, who are 
steering a course, which, reason tells us, is not only 
not for our advantage, but must end in our destmctioo. 

With vice allied, however pure. 
No virtue can be long secure : 
Shun then the tnutress and her wiles, 
Whate'er she touches she defiles. 
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THE BOT AND HIS MOTHER. 

A Little Boy, who went to school, stole one of his 
Bclioolfellow's books, and brought it home to his mother, 
who wns so far from correcting and discouraging him 
upon account of the theft, that she commended and gave 
him an apple for hie piuns. In process of time, as the 
child grew up to be a man, he accustomed himself to 
greater robberies ; and at last, being apprehended and 
committed to gaol, he was tried and condemned for 
felony. On the day of bis execution, as the officers 
were conducting him to the place of execution, he was 
attended by a vast crowd of people, and among the rest 
by his mother, who came sighing and sobbing along, 
and deploring extremely her son's unhappy fete ; which 
the criminal observing, he called to the sheriff, and 
be^ed the favour that be would give him leave to 
s{>eak a word or two to his poor afflicted mother. The 
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BherifFgaTe tiini permiBsion ; and the felon, while every 
one thought he wae whispering something of importance 
to his mother, bit off her ear, to the great offence and 
surprise of the whole assembly. '* What," say they, 
" was not this villmn contented with the impious facta 
which he has already committed, but he must increase 
the number of them, by doing this vioienoe to his 
mother?" " Good people," replied he, " I would not 
have you be under a mistake; that wicked woman 
deserves this, and even worse at my hands ; for if she 
had chastised, instead of rewarding and caressing me, 
when in my infancy I stole the book, I had not come to 
this unUmcly end." 

REFLGCTION. 
Youthful minds, like the pliant wax, are susceptible 
of the most lasting impressions, and the good or evil 
bias they then receive is seldom or ever eradicated. 
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THE WANTON CALF. 

A Calf, full of play and wantonness, seeing an Ox 
at plough, could not forbear insulting him. " What a 
sorry drudge art thou," says he, " to bear that heavy 
yoke upon your neck, and go all day drawing a plough 
at your tail, to turn up the ground for your master I 
But you are a wretched slave, and know no better, or 
else you would not do it. See what a happy life I lead ; 
I go just where I please ; sometimes I lie down under 
the cool shade ; sometimes frisk about in the open sun- 
shine ; and, when I please, slake my thirst in the clear 
brook : but you have not so much aa a little dirty 
water to refresh you." The Ox, not at all moved with 
what he said, went quietly and calmly on with his work ; 
and, in the evening, was unyoked and turned loose. 
Soon after which he saw the Calf taken out of the field, 
and delivered into the hands of a priest, who immediately 
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led him to the altar, and prepared to sacrifice him. 
His head was hung round with filleta of flowers, and 
the fatal knife was juet going to be applied to his throat, 
when the Ox drew near and whispered him to thia 
purpoae : " Behold the end of your insolence and 
arrogance ; it was for this only you were suffered^ to 
live at all ; and pray now, fiiend, whose condilioD ia 
best, yours or mine ? " 

REFLECTION. 

To insult people in distress is the property of a cruel, 
indiscreet, and giddy temper ; for, on the next turn of 
fortune's wheel, we may be thrown down to their con- 
dition, and they exalted to oura. 
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JUPITER AND THE HERDSMAN. 

A Herdsman, missing a youag heifer that belonged 
to his herd, went up and down the forest to seek it 
And having walked orer a great deal of ground to no 
puFpoee, he fell a praying to Jupiter for relief: pro- 
mising to sacrifice a kid to him, if he would help him to 
a discovery of the thief. After this, he went on a little 
farther, and came near a grove of oaks, where he found 
the carcase of his heifer, and a lion grumbling over and 
feeding upon it. This sight almost frightened him out 
of his wits ; so down he fell upon his knees once more, 
and addressing himself to Jupiter, " O Jupiter ! " says 
he, " I promised thee a kid to show me the thief, but 
now I promise thee a bull, if thou wilt be so merciful 
as to deliver me out of hie clutches." 
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BBFLECTION. 

How ignorant and stupid are eome people, who form 
their notions of the Supreme Being from their own poor 
shallow conceptions; and then, like froward children 
with their nurses, think it consistent with infinite wis- 
dom and unerring justice, to comply with all their 
whimsical petitions. Let men but live as justly as they 
can, and just Providence will give them what they ought 
to have. Of all the involuntary sins which men commit, 
scarce any are more frequent than that of their praying 
absurdly and iraprojierly, ad well as unseasonably, when 
their time might have been so much better employed. 
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THE SNIPE SHOOTER. 

As » Sportsman ranged the fields with hie gun, 
attended by an experienced old Spaniel, he happened 
to spring a Snipe ; and almost at the same instant, a 
covey of partridges. Surprised at the accident, and 
divided in his aim, he let fly too indeterminately, and 
by this means missed them both. " Ah, my good 
master," said tlie Spaniel, " you should never have 
two aims at once. Had you not been dazzled and 
seduced by the luxurious hope of Partridge, you would 
most probably have secured your Snipe." 
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REFLECTION. 

We oticn mifB our point by dividing our attention. 
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THE WOLF AND THE SHEPHERDS. 

" A Wolf," says Plutarch, " peeping into a hut 
where a company of Shepherds were regaling them- 
selveB with a joint of mutton ; " Lord," SJud he, " what 
a clamour would these men have raised, if they had 
caught me at such a banquet I " 

A prowling Wolf one evening put 
His muzzle in a Shepherd's hut ; 
And there at table saw them seated, 
To a young lamb's fat quarter treated. 
" Aye, aye, 'tis very well," sidd he ; 
" Did you at such a feast find me, 
" The country up in arms would 



■ } 

be." ) 
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R£PLBCTtOK. 

How apt nre men to condemD in others what tlicv 
piHPtiae themselves without scruple! 

The powerful too oft abuse 
Rights, which to others they refuxe, 
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THE WIND AND THE SUN. 

A DISPUTE once arose betwixt the North-Wind and 
the Sun, about the superiority of their power ; and the; 
a^eed to try their etreugth upon a traveller, which 
should be able to get bis cloak off first. The North- 
Wind b^^n, and blew a very cold bhiat, accompanied 
with a sharp driving shower. But this, and whatever 
else he could do, insteati of making the man quit his 
cloak, obliged him to gird it about his body as close as 
possible. Kext came the Sun, who, breaking out from 
a thick watery cloud, drove away the cold \'apours from 
the sky, and darted his warm sultry beams upon the 
bead of the poor weather-beaten traveller. The man, 
growing faint with the heat, and unable to endure it any 
longer, first throws off his heavy cloak, and then flic" 
for protection to the shade of a neighbouring grove. 
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HBFLECTION. 
There is eoraething in the temper of men eo averse to 
severe aod boisterous treatment, that he, who eodeavouni 
to cany his poiDt that way, instead of prevwling, gene- 
rally leavesthemind of him, whomhch&BthuBattempted, 
in a more confirmed and obstinate situation, than he 
found it at first Bitter words and hard usage iireeze 
the heart into akind of obduracy, which mild persuasion 
and gentle language only can dissolve and soften. 
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THE LION, THE FOX, AND THE BULLS. 

Four BuIIb, which had entered into a very strict 
friendehip, kept always near one another, and fed 
together. The Lion often Baw them, and oe often had 
a mind to make one of them his prey : but though he 
could easily have subdued any of them singly, yet ho 
was afrad to attack the whole allianee, as knowing they 
would have been too many for him, and therefore con- 
tented himself for the present with keeping at a distance. 
At last, perceiving no attempt was to be made upon 
them as long as this combination held, he engaged a 
Fox, who took occasion, by whispers and hints, to foment 
jealousies, and nuse divisions among them. This stra- 
tagem succeeded so well, that the Bulls grew cold and 
reserved towards one another, which soon after ripened 
into a downright hatred and aversion ; and, at last, 
ended in a total separation. The Lion had now obttuned 
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hit) euds; and, ae imjtossibic as it was for him to hurt 
them while they were united, be found uo difficulty, now 
they were parted, to seize and devour every Bull of them, 
one after another. 

KEFLECTION. 

The moral of this fable is so well known and allowed, 
that to go about to enlighten it, would be like ht^diog 
a candle to the sun. A kingdom divided t^atnst itself 
cannot stand ; and as undisputed a maxim as it i^ was 
however thought necessary to he urged to the attention 
of mankind, by the best man that ever lived. And since 
friendships and alliances are of so great importance to 
our well-being and happiness, we cannot be too often 
cautioned not to let them be broken by tale-bearers anci 
whisperert), or any other contjivance of out enetmesi 
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THE KITE AND THE PIGEONS. 

A Kite, who had kept s^ing in the air for many 
daye near a dove-house, and made a stoop at several 
Pigeons, but all to no purpose) at lost had recourse to 
stratagem, and took his opportunity one day to make a 
declaration to them, in which he set forth his own just 
and good intentions, who had nothing more at heart 
than the defence and protection of the Pigeons in their 
ancient rights and liberties , and how concerned he was 
at their fears and jealousies of a foreign invasion, espe- 
cially their unjust and unreasonable suspicions of himself, 
as if he intended, by force of arms, to break in upon 
their constitution, and erect a tyrannical government 
over them. To prevent all which, and thoroughly to 
quiet their minds, he thought proper to propose to them 
such terms of alliance and articles of peace, as might for 
ever cement a good understanding betwixt them: the 
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principal of which was, That they should accept of him 
for their King, and invest him with all kingly privilege 
and prerogative over them. The poor dmple Pigeons 
consented : the Kite took the coronation oath after a 
very solemn manner, on his part, and the Doves, the 
oaths of alle^ance and fidelity, on theira. Bat much 
time had not passed over th^r heads, before the good 
Kite pretended that it was part of bis prerogative to 
devour a Pigeon whenever he pleased. And this he 
was not contented to do himself only, but instructed the 
rest ofthe royal lamily in the same kingly arts of govern- 
ment. The Pigeons, reduced to this miserable condition, 
said one to the other, " Ah I we deserve no better ! 
Why did we let him come in ? " 

REFLECTION. 

What can tlus fable be applied to, hut the exceeding 
blindness and stupidity of that part of mankind, who 
wantonly and foolishly trust their native rights of liberty 
without good security ? 
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THE NIGHTINGALE AND HIS CAGE. 

A NiuHTiNGALE, which belonged to a pereon of 
quality, was fed every day with plenty of choice dunties, 
and kept in u stately cage. Yet notwitheUnding this 
happy Mtnation, he was uneasy, and envied the condition 
of those hirds who lived free in the woods, and hopped 
up and down, unconfined, from bough to bough. He 
earnestly longed to lead the same life, and secretly pined 
with grief^ because hid wishes were denied him. After 
some time, however, it happened, that the door of his 
cage was left unfastened, and the long wished-for oppor- 
tunity was given him of making an elopement. Accord- 
ingly, out he flew, and conveyed himself among the 
shades of a neighbouring wood, where he thought to 
spend the remainder of his days in content. But alas ! 
poor bird, it was mistaken; a thousand inconveniences, 
which he never dreamt of, attended this elopement of 
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bis^ and he was now really that miserable creature, which, 
before, his imagination only made him. The delicate 
food with which he used to be fed, was no more ; he was 
unskilled in the ways of providing for himself, and even 
ready to die with hunger. A storm of rain, thunder^ 
and lightning, filled all the air, and he had no place to 
screen or protect him ; his feathers were wetted with the 
heavy shower, and blasted with the flashes of lightning. 
His tender nature could not stand the severe shock ; he 
even died under it. -^But, just before he breathed his 
last, he is said to have made this reflection : ^^ Ah ! were 
I but in my cage again, I would never wander more.'' 

REFLECTION. 

This fable may be a proper lesson to those who are 
possessed with a spirit of rambling, and trying experi- 
ments ; who are so infatuated with these airy notions, 
that though they have a warm house over their heads, 
and a good table to eat at, kind indulgent parents, or 
fond husbands, yet they cannot be contented, but must 
silly forth into the wide world, and pass, as it were, 
into a new and untried being. People may have felt 
imaginary inconveniences at home; but as they have 
been used to live in a dependence upon others, let them 
but go abroad, and try to shift for themselves, and they 
will, in all probability, soon feel real miseries. 
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THE FIGHTING COCKS. 

Two Cocks were fighting for the sovereignty of the 
dunghill. And one of them having got the better ot 
the other, he that was vanquished crept into a hole, and 
hid himself for some time ; but the victor flew up to an 
eminent place, clapt his wings nnd crowed out victory. 
An eagle, who was watching for his prey near the place, 
saw him, and making a stoop, seized him in his talons, 
and carried him off. The Cock that had been beaten, 
perceiving this, eoon quitted his hole, and shaking off all 
remembrance of his late disgrace, gallanted the hens 
with all the intrepidity imaginable. 

REFLECTION. 

This fable shows the impropriety and inconvenience 
of running into extremes. Much of our happiness 
depends upon keeping an even balance in our words 
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and actions ; in not sufTering the scale of our reason to 
mount ufl too high In time of prosperity, nor to sink us 
too low with the weight of adverse fortune. 
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THE FLY IN ST. PAUL'S CUPOLA. 

Ab a Fly was crawling leisurely up one of the columns 
of 8t. Paul's Cupola, she often stopped, surveyed, ex- 
amined, and at last broke forth into the following excla- 
mation : " Strange I that any one, who pretended to be 
an artist, should ever leave so superb a structure with 
80 many roughDesses unpolished I " " Ahj my friend," 
sud a very learned architect, who hung in his web 
under one of the capitals, " you should never decide of 
things beyond the extent of your capacity. This lofty 
building was not erected for such diminutive animals as 
you or I ; but for a certain sort of creatures, who are at 
least ten thousand times as large : to their eyes, it is very 
possible, these columns may seem as smooth, as to you 
appear the wings of your favourite mistress." 
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KEPLBCTION. 
We should never eetiniate thinga beyond our reach, 
hy the narrow standard of our own capacities. 
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THE SHEEP AND THE BRAMBLE. 

A Sheep, during a severe storm, wandered into a 
thicket for shelter, and lay there so snug and warm, that 
he soon fell fast asleep. The clouds clearing away, and 
the wind returning to rest, indined the Sheep to return 
to his pasture, but ah I what was his situation ; a Bramble 
had laid such a firm hold of his fleece, that it wae left as 
a forfeit, for the protection tlie thicket hod given him. 
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REFLECTION. 

This fable Btrongtj recommends a due ooDsidention 
of the thicket of Uw, before we go into it, for altbou^ 
judgment and sentence are passed in our favour, still «c 
may be fleeced to the skin. 
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THE POX AND THE GOAT. 

A Fox and a Goat travellmg together in a very sultry 
day, found themBelves exceedingly thirsty; when looking 
round the country in order to discover a place where 
they might probably meet with water, they at length 
descried a clear spring at the bottom of a pit. They 
both eagerly descended ; and having sufficiently allayed 
their thirst, began to consider how they should get out. 
Many expedients for that purpose were mutually pro- 
posed and rejected. At last tlie crafty Fox cried out 
with great joy, " I have a thought just struck into my 
mind, which I am confident will extricate us out of our 
difficulty : do you," said he to the Goat, " only rear 
yourself up upon your hinder legs, and rest your fore- 
feet against the side of the pit. In this posture, I will 
climb up to your head, from whence I shall be able, 
with a spring, to reach the top : and when I am once 
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there, you nrc seneible it will be very easy for me to pull 
jou out by the borne." The simple Goat liked the 
proposal well ; and immediately placed himself as di- 
rected: by means of which the Fox, without much 
(lifEculty, gained the top. " And now," sud the Goal, 
" give me the assutauce you promised." " Thou old 
fool," replied the Fox, "hadst thou but half as much 
brtuna as head, thou wouldst never have believed, that I 
would hazard my own life to save thine. However, I 
will leave with thee a piece of advice, which may be of 
service to thee hereafter, if thou ahouldst have the good 
fortune to make thy eecape : — never venture into a pit 
again, before thou hast well considered how to get out 
of it." 

RKFLECTION. 

When we are going to encounter difficulties, wc 
should depend more upon our own strength than the 
iissistonce of our neighbour. 
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THE TWO FOXES. 

Two Foxes formed a stratagem to enter a hen-rooet : 
which having successfully executed, and killed the cock, 
the hens, and the chickens, they b^on to feed upon 
them with singular satisfaction. One of the Foxes, who 
was young and inconsiderate, was for dcTouring them all 
upon the spot : the other, who was old and covetous, 
proposed to reserve some of them for another time. 
" For experience, child," said he, " has made me wise, 
and I have seen many unexpected events since I came 
into the world. Let us provide, therefore, against what 
may happen, and not consume all our store at one meal." 
" All this is wondrous wise," replied the young Fox ; 
" but for mj part, I am resolved not to stir till I have 
eaten as much as will serve me a whole week : for who 
would be mad enough to return hither, when it is certain 
the owner of these fowls will watch for ue, and if he 

II H 
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Hhuuld catch lu, would cert^nly put us to death I " 
After thiB short disoourse, ench pursued his own scheme : 
the young Fox ate till he hurst himself, and had scarcely 
strength to reach his hole before he died. The old one, 
who thought it much better to deny his appetite for the 
present, and Uy up provision for the future, returned 
the next day, and was killed by the larnier. Thusevery 
age has its peculiar vice: the young suffer by ihdr 
insatiable thirst after pleasure ; and the old, by tbcir 
incorrigible and inordinate avarice. 

RKFLBCTION. 

We should ever guard agunet those vices that are 
chiefly incident to our times of life ; excess and riot, 
while we are young ; and egregious parsimony, as we 
grow in years. 
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THE PLAQUE AMONG THE BEASTS. 

A MORTAL distemper oace raged amoDg the Beaste, 
and swept away prodigioua numbers. After it had con- 
tinued some time without abatement, it was concluded 
in an assembly of the brute creatioD to be a judgment 
inflicted upon them for their sine, and aday was appointed 
forageneral confession; when it wasagreed, thathe who 
appeared to be the greatest sinner should suffer death, 
as an atonement for the rest. The Fox was appointed 
father confessor upon the occasion ; and the Lion, with 
great generosity, condescended to be the first in making 
public confession. " For my part," said he, " I must 
own I have been an enormous offender ; I have killed 
many innocent sheep in my time, nay once, but it was a 
case of neces^ty, I made a meal of the shepherd." The 
Fox, with much gravity, acknowledged that these in any 
other than the king would have been inexpiable crimes ; 
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but that his majesty had certainly a right to a few silly 
sheep^ nay, and to the shepherd too, in a case of necessity. 
The judgment of the Fox was applauded by all the su- 
perior savages ; and the Tiger, the Bear, and the Wolf, 
made confession of many enormities of the like nature : 
all of which were excused with the same lenity and 
mercy. At last, a poor penitent Ass, with great con- 
trition, acknowledged, that once going through the par- 
son's meadow, being very hungry, and tempted by the 
sweetness of the grass, he had cropt a little of it, not 
more however in quantity than the tip of his tongue : 
he was very sorry for the misdemeanour, and hoped — 
" hope 1 " exclaimed the Fox with singular zeal, " what 
canst thou hope for, after the commission of so heinous a 
crime ? what I eat the parson's grass ? Oh sacrilege ! 
this, this is the flagrant wickedness, my brethren, which 
has drawn the wrath of heaven upon our heads, and this 
the notorious offender, whose death must make atone- 
ment for all our transgressions." So saying, he ordered 
his entrails for sacrifice, and the rest of the Beasts went 
to dinner upon his carcase. 

REFLECTION. 

The poor and helpless undergo those punishments for 
small and trivial offences, which the rich and powerful 
escape for crimes of a much blacker nature. 
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THE DOVES AND THEIR YOUNG ONES. 

A Dove, that had a mitte and young ones, happening 
to spy her cnge-door open, waa driven by a sudden 
impulse to fly out into an adjacent grove. There perched 
upon the bough of a aycamore, she sat as it were wrapt in 
deep contemplation ; not recovering from her reverie 
until the owner drew nigh, unseen, and brought her 
back to her little family. " Art thou not ashamed then," 
says her mate, "thus to desert thy helpless oflspringP 
Art thou not base, to abandon me for the company of 
birds to whom thou art a stranger? Could I have 
harboured such a thought ? I, who have been ever 
constant to our first engagement, and must have died of 
mere despair, hadst thou not returned to my embraces ! 
But how, alas ! returned ? Not, as it seems, by choice, 
but ensnared by dint of artifice, and brought hither by 
constraint." " Have patience," replied the rambler. 
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** snd hear the plea of thy repentant mate. Witoeae, all 
yc powen of wedlock, ye that know what paaees in the 
hearts of Dovee. if ever, before this unhappy mmnent, I 
felt a wish to part from thee ! The door, so seldom open, 
allowed but one moment for deliberation, and I bsf^ncd 
to decide amiss. When removed to jonder wood, the 
air of liberty breathed eo sweet, that, with horror I epeak 
it, I felt a suspense about returning to the cage. Pardon, 
I pray thee, this one crime, and be well assured I will 
never repeat it And that thou mayeat be the more 
induced to pardon me, know, that the love of liberty 
bums ever the strongest in the boaoms that are most 
open to conjugal affection, and the love of their young." 

REFLECTION. 

The love of liberty, in well-constituted minds, holds a 
place little inferior to that of natural affection. 
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THE HOUNDS IN COUPLES. 

A HuKTSMAN was leadiog forth his Hounds one 
morning to the chaae, and had linked several of the 
young dogs in couples, to prevent their followiog every 
ecent, and hunting disorderly, as their own inclinations 
and fancy should direct them. Among others it was the 
fete of Jowler and Vixen to be thus yoked together. 
Jowler and Vixen were both young and inexperienced, 
but had for some time been constant companions, and 
seemed to have entertained a great fondness for each 
other ; they used to be perpetually playiog together ; 
and in any quarrel that happened, always took one 
another's port It might have been expected, therefore, 
that it would not be disagreeable to them to he still more 
closely united. However, in fact it proved otherwise ; 
they had not been long joined together before both 
parties were observed to express uneaeiness at their 
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present situation. Different inclinations and opposite 
wills b^an to discover and to exert themselves. If one 
chose to go this way, the other was as eager to take the 
contrary ; if one was pressing forward, the other was 
sure to lag behind; Vixen pulled back Joi^Ier, and 
Jowler dragged along Vixen ; Jowler growled at Vixen, 
and Vixen snapped at Jowler ; till at last it came to a 
downright quarrel between them ; and Jowler treated 
Vixen in a very rough and ungenerous manner, without 
any regard to the inferiority of her strength, or the 
tenderness of her sex. As they were thus continually 
vexing and tormenting each other, an old hound, who 
had observed all that had passed, came up to them, and 
thus reproved them : *' What a couple of silly puppies 
you are, to be perpetually worrying yourselves at this 
rate I What hinders your going on peaceably and 
quietly together? Cannot you compromise the matter 
between you, by each consultiug the other's inclination 
a little ? When I was in the same circumstances with 
you, I soon found that thwarting my companion was 
only tormenting myself; and my yoke-fellow happilj 
came into the same way of thinking." 

REFLECTION. 

Mutual compliances are necessary to matrimonial 
happiness. 
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THE PEACOCK. 

The Peacock, who at first was distinguished only 
by a crest of feathere, preferred a petition to Juno that 
he might be honoured also with a train. As the bird 
was a particular favourite, Juno readily enough assented ; 
and hie tnun was ordered to surpass that of every fowl 
in the creation. The minion, consciouB of his superb 
appearance, thought it requisite to assume a proportion- 
able dignity of gait and manners. The common poultry 
of the farm-yard were quite astoubhed at his magni- 
ficence ; and even the pheasants themselves beheld him 
with on eye of envy. But when he attempted to fly, he 
perceived himself to have sacrificed all his activity to 
ostentation; and that he was encumbered by the pomp 
in which he placed his glory. 
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HKFLBCnOM. 



The puwle and ceremony belonging to the great are 
often a restrunt upon their freedom and activitj. 
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THE ELM AND THE VINE, 

An extravagant young ViDe, vainly ambitious of inde- 
[lendency, and fond of rambling at large, despised the 
alliance of a stately Elm that grew near, and courted her 
embraces. Having risen to some small height without 
any kind of support, she shot forth her flimsy branches 
to a very uncommon and superfluous length ; calling on 
her neighbour to take notice how little she wanted his 
assistance. " Poor infatuated shrub," replied the Elm, 
" how inconsistent is thy conduct I Wouldst thou be 
truly independent, thou shouldst carefully apply those 
juicesto the enlargement of tbyetem, which thou lavishest 
in vlun upon unnecessary foliage. I shortly sliall behold 
thee grovelling on the ground ; yet countenanced, indeed, 
by many of the human race, who, intoxicated with vanity, 
have despised economy ; and who, to support for a mo- 
ment their empty boast of independence, have exhausted 
the very source of it in frivolous expenses." 
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BBFLBCnOir. 



People who pride themselves upon their independeDoe, 
often eli^t economy, the wAe foundation of it. 
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THE MAN AND THE FLY. 

A Man, tmng bit upon the cheek by a Fly, could 
not imi^me at firet what was the matter, but at last 
clapping his hand upoo the place, he took the poor 
animal prisoner. The Fly was thea for making her 
excuses, alleging that nature had allowed to her breed 
no other way for a livelihood : hereupon she intreated 
him to release her, saying, the only harm she did was to 
tickle him. " You are mistaken," says the Man, " and 
for that very reason I intend to put thee to death, 
because thou oughtst not to offend any person what- 
ever, neither little nor great" 

REFLECTION. 

It is but a sorry excuse for criminals to plead their 
weakness, in order to evade the punishment which b due 
unto their crimes. This is by no means an argument 
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of justifying them, much lees of cleariug them from the 
malice that they foster eecretly in their breasts. For 
to render a man unworthy of pardon, it ia enough that 
he has shown some tokens of the wickedness of his will, 
though it has not been attended with any extraordinary 
bad drciunstauce, or has been diverted by some unex- 
pected accident To this we may add, that it is still 
more criminal to undertake a vidous action, when there 
is little or no hopes of escaping the punishment that 
ensues, -^sop therefore was in the right of it, in intro- 
ducing the Man of this fable with this argument in his 
mouth, that the smaller any creature is, the less he ought 
to be pardoned, being guilty of a higher crime, and less 
capable of making any resiatancc. Hence it is that we 
every day see, that the lesser criminals are made examples 
to the rest, to deter them from the stone crime ; because 
in their deaths there are hut few who concern themselves, 
or sue out for an arrest of judgment. To (his the pro- 
verb of the ancients bears some allusion, when speaking 
of the laws, they compare them to a spider's web, in 
which the little flies are caught, whilst the great ones 
break through and escape^ 
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THE PRINCE AND THE HERMIT. 

A CERTAIN Hermit had scooped his cave near the 
summit of a lofty mountain, from whence he had an 
opportunity of surveying a large extent both of sea and 
land. He eat one evening, contemplating with pleasure 
OQ the varioae objects that lay diffused before him. The 
woods were drest in the brightest verdure, the thickets 
adorned with the gayest bloesome. The birds caroled 
beneath the branches ; and the ships, driven by gentle 
gales, were returning safely into their proper harbours. 
In short, the arrival of spring bad doubly enlivened the 
whole scene before his eyes; and every object yielded a 
display either of beauty or of happiness. On a sudden 
arose a violent storm. The winds mustered all their 
fury, and whole forests of oak lay scattered on the 
ground. Darkness instantly succeeded ; hul-etones and 
rain were poured forth in cataracts, and lightning and 
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thunder added to the honor of the gloom. And now 
the sea, piled up in mountains, bore aloft tlie lai^eet 
vessela ; while the horrid roar of its waves drowned the 
shrieks of the wretched mariners. When the whole 
tempest had exhausted its fury, it was instantly followed 
by the shock of an earthquake. A Prince, who was at 
that time in the same neighbourhood, repaired to the 
Hermit's cave, laden with jewels, religiously hoping that 
the Hermit's well known sanctity would protect him in 
his distress. He was, however, not a little surprised at 
the profound tranquillity that appeared in his counte- 
nance. " My fiiend," siud he, " be not dismayed. 
Terrible to me, as well aa to you, would have been the 
war of elements we have just beheld ; but that I have 
meditated with so much attention on the various works 
of Providence, as to be persuaded that his goodness is 
equal to his power," 

REFLECTION. 

The goodness of Providence, apparent in his works, 
is a proper moUve for our tranquillity amid every exer- 
tion of his power. 
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THE DOTE WITH A STRING AT ITS FOOT. 

A coiJiTTBY Fellow took a Dove, and tied a String to 
its foot, and so gave it to a little hoy to play with. The 
Dove did not much like bis companion, and upon the 
first opportunity gave him the slip, and flew away into 
the woods again, where he was shackled and starred. 
'When he came to die, he reflected upon the folly of 
exposing his life in the woods, rather than live in an 
easy servitude among men. 

REFLECTION. 

Men that are impatient under imaginary afflictions, 
change commonly for the worse, as the Dove did here 
in the fahle, that threw himself into a starving aitnatioD, 
rather than submit to the tolerable inconvenience of an 
easy restraint. Kothing would serve him, but he must 

KX 
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be &t hie own disposal, and 90 away he goes, curies has 
String along with bim, andshacklee himself in the wood, 
where he dies for want of Ibod and water. 
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THE OLD MAN AND DEATH. 

Once upon a time Death called upon an Old Man, 
aod hade him come along with him. The Man excused 
himself, that the other world was a great journey to take 
upon so short a warning, and begged a little time only to 
make his will before he died. "Why," says Death, "you 
have had warning enough, one would thiok, to have 
mode ready before this." " In truth," eaya the Old 
Man, " this is the first time I ever saiv you in my life." 
" That is false," says Dea^ ; " for you have had dtuly 
examples of mortality before your eyes, in all sorts of 
people, ages, and degrees ; and is not the frequent spec- 
tacle of other people's deaths, a memento sufficient to 
make you think of your own ? Your dbu and hollow 
eyes, the loss of your hearing, and the faltering of the 
rest of your senses, should mind you, timt Death baa 
laid hold of you already : and is this a time of day, ilo 
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yoa think, to stand shuffling it off still F Your hour, I 
tell 7011, is now come, and there is no thought of a 
reprieve in the case of iate." 

BBFLBCTION. 

It is the great basioeae of life to fit ouraelTea for our 
end ; and do man can live well, that has not Death in 
hia eye. It is a strange mixture of madness and folly in 
one BOledsm, for people to say or imagine, that ever any 
man was taken ont of this world without time to prepare 
himself for Death : but the delay of fitting ourselves is our 
own fault, and we turn the very sin into an excuse : evety 
breath we draw ia not only a step towards Death, bat a 
part of it It was bom with us, it goes along with ua : it 
is the only constant companion that we have in this world, 
and yet we never think of it any more than if we knew 
nothing of it. The text is true to the very letter, that 
we die daily, and yet we feel it not. Everything under 
the sun reads a lecture of mortality to us. Our neigh- 
bours, our friends, our relations, that fall every where 
round about ne, admonish ua of our last hour ; and yet 
here is an Old Man, on the wrong side of fourscore, 
compliuning that he is surprised. 
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THE OLD MAN AND HIS SON. 

A CBRTAiN Old Man, mucli infected by superstition, 
dreamed one night that bis only Son was thrown from 
his horse as he was hunting, and killed upon the spot. 
This dream made so strong an iinpression upon the 
weak and credulous father, that he formed a resolu^on 
never more to suffer his son to partake of this his favou- 
rite diversion. The next morning that the hounds went 
out, the young man requested permission to follow them ; 
but instead of receiving it, as usual, his father acquainted 
him with the dream, and peremptorily enjoined him to 
forbear the sport. The youth, greatly mortified at this 
unexpected refusal, left the room much disconcerted, 
and it was with some difficulty that he restrained his 
passion from indecently breaking out in hie fittber's 
presence. But upon his return to his own apartment, 
passing through a gallery of pictures, in which was a 
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piece representing a company of gypuea telling a coantrj- 
girl her fortane — *' it u owing," eaid he, " to • ridica- 
looe superstition of the same kind with that of this siniple 
wench that I am debarred from one of the prinapal plea- 
sures of my life ; ** at the same time, with great emotion, 
he struck his hand against the canTasa ; when a rusty 
old nail behind the picture ran far into his wrist. The 
pain and »iigiiiali of the wound threw the youth into m. 
violent fever, which proved too powerful for the skill of 
the physicians, and in a few days put an end to his lifie : 
illustrating an observation, that an oveiM:antiou8 atten- 
tion to avoid evils, often brings them upon us : and that 
we are frequently thrown headlong into misfortunes hj 
the very means we make use of to avoid them. 

REFLECTION. 

The means, suggested by superstition to secure us 
from misfortune, often brings it upon our heads. 
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THE TWO ENEMIES AT SEA. . 

Thebb were two Enemies at Sea in the same Teasel, 
the one at the ship's head, the other at the stem. It 
blew a dreadful storm, and when the vessel was just 
ready to be swallowed up, one of them asked the master, 
" which part of the ship would be first under water;" 
BO he told him the other end would sink first. " Why 
then," says he, " I shall have the comfort of aedng my 
enemy go before me." 

BEFLECTION, 

There is some comfort in company, even in a state of 
adverfflty. Society is so necessary and agreeable to maa- 
kind in all cases, that death is certainly the more uneasy 
for a man's going alone into another world: but the 
consolation pointed at in this fable, is, that which an 
envious man takes in the ruin of his enemy. There is a 
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memorable instance to this purpose, of a gentleman that 
had an estate for lives, and two of his tenants in the lease : 
one of them dies, and the other desires his landlord to 
lay both farms into one, and accept of him for his tenant. 
The gentleman fiurlj excused himself, and away goes 
the man in a rage to his wife, told her how it was, and 
swore that he would be revenged of his landlord. This 
was in harvest time, and he went out next day to his 
reapers, but stayed so long, that his wife sent up and 
down to look after him. At last they found him in a 
ditch vomiting. The man, it seems, had poisoned him- 
self, and the revenge upon his landlord was tlie defeating 
him of his estate, by destroying the last life in his lease. 
In one word, revenge stops at nothing that is violent and 
wicked. It divides the dearest friends, embroils govern- 
ments, and tears families to pieces. But to say no more 
of it, the histories of all ages are full of the tragical out- 
rages that have been executed by this diabolical pae^on : 
beside, that it hardens people into a brutal contempt of 
death, as the foble proves, where they may but see their 
Enemies foil for company. 
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THE CHRISTIAN AND THE PAGAN. 

A Christian and a Pagan, that had been old ac- 
qmuntance and fellow-traTcllerB, had several discourseB 
upon the way together, about religion ; and coming into 
Italy, the CbriBtiaQ advised the Infidel, for his better 
Batisfaction, only to go to Mass once, and then tell him 
what he thought of it. The Pagan accordbgly went to 
church, and being ailerwarda asked his opinion of the 
ceremonies and solemnity of the office, his answer was, 
" that he saw but one thing there that he disliked ; 
which was, that it looked a little uncharitable for one 
man to eat and drink by himself, and all the rest to 
look on." 

BEPLECTION. 

The poison of this fable, in the liberty of jesting with 
holy matters, would need an antidote to go along with it. 
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if it vere not that it is a Plan's conceit, and coneequently 
suitable enough to the character and humour of an 
Infidel, to have the offices of Christianity in derision. If 
we look at it on that ude, it may serve for a reproof to 
those among ourselves that take the same freedom of 
scoffing at religion, and religious rites and ceremonies. 
These people pass in the world under the name of Chris- 
tjans, but in their hearts and manners they are little 
better than Pagans: the frolic of a merry word goes 
farther with them, than the conscience of their profession, 
and if they can but elude the dint of a [unching convic- 
tJon by some trivia) jest, the conceit, they think, atones 
for the wickedness. 
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THE PIGEON AND THE MAGPIE. 
A Maopis was wondering once to a Pigeon, why she 
would breed Btill in the same house, where her young 
onea were conBtantly taken away from her before they 
were able to fly. " Why, that is my simplicity," eays 
the Pigeon. *' I mean no harm, and I Buspect none." 



The truer hearted any man is, the more liable he is to 
be imposed upon : and then the world calls it outwitting 
a man ; when, in truth, he ia only outknaved : and 
obliged, even in charity and good nature, to believe till 
he be completely cozened. This does not yet hinder 
dncere einglenees of heart from being a virtue so neces- 
sary for the comfort and security of mankind, that human 
society cannot subsiBt without it. And therefore it is a 
thousand pities it should be so discountenanced, and 
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ftbueed, as in the common practice of the world we find 
it IB. Bat it etaoda firm however to the eame tenor of 
life ; as the Pigeon kept to the same house to lay her 
e^p in, whatever she lost by it. 
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THE SUN AND THE VAPOUR. 

Ik the eveDing of a aummer's day, the Sun, as he 
descended behind the western hills, beheld a thick and 
unwholesome Vapour extending itself over the whole 
face of the valleys. Every shrub and every flower im- 
mediately folded up its leaves, and ahrunlc from the 
touch of this detested enemy. " Well hast thou chosen," 
stud the God of day, " the hour of my departure, to 
spread thy pestilential influence, and taint the beauties 
of the creation. Enjoy for a short space the notable 
triumphs of thy malignity. I shall return again with 
the morning, repair thy mischiefs, and put an end to thy 
existence. May the slanderer, in thy fate, discern his 
own, and be warned to dread the return of truth." 
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REFLECTION. 



Truth, though Tanished, returns agun ; slander is 
never of a durable nature. 
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THE ANT FORMERLY A HUSBANDMAN. 

Tbb Ant, or Pismire, waa formerly ui huBbaDdman, 
that aecretly filched away his neighbours goods and 
corn, and stored all up in his own bam. He drew a 
genertd curse upon his bead for it, and Jupiter, as a 
punishment, and for the credit of mankind, turned him 
into a Pismire ; but this change of shape wrought no 
alteration either of mind, or of manners ; for he keeps 
the some humour and nature to this very day. 



REFLECTION. 



When vicious inclinations arc brought once, by cus- 
tom and practice, to be habitual, the evil is desperate, 
for nature will be still true to herself, through all forms 
and disguises. And custom is a second nature. By the 
poetical fictions of men turned into the shape of beasts 
and insects, we are given to understand, that they do 
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effectually make themselves so, when they degenerate 
from the dignity of their kind: so that the metamorphosis 
is in their manners, not in their figure. When a rea- 
sonable soul descends to keep company in the dirt with 
ants and beetles, and to abandon the whole man to the 
sensuality of brutal satisfactions, he forfeits his peerage, 
and the very piivilege of hie character and creation ; for 
he is no longer a man, that gives himself wholly up to 
the works of a bcasU 
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THE QARDBKBR AND THE BOAR. 

A Gahdener once took a Boai ia his garden, and 
cut off ODe of his ears with a spade. He took bim a 
second time, and cut oif the other. He took him a thipl 
time, and made a present of him to his landlord. Upon 
the opening of his head, they found he had no bruns, 
and every body fell a wondering and discoursing upon 
it. " Sir," says the Gardener, " if this Boar had had 
any brains, he would have taken the loss of both his 
ears for a warning, never to come into my garden 
again." 

RKFLECTION. 

The life and conversation of some men are so brutal, 
as if they had only the shape, without the faculties of 
reasonable creatures. What better is he than the Boar 

H H 
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in the fable, that abandons himself wholly to hie ap- 
petites and pleasures ; and after so many repeated warn- 
ings, one upon the neck of another, still persists in hia 
folly, in despite of all punishments ? The Boar's intem- 
perance, and the note upon him aderwards, on the 
cutting of him up, that he had no brains in his head, 
may be moralized into the figure of a sensual man, that 
has neither grace nor knowledge, but runs headlong on 
to his ruiu, without either consideration or conscience. 
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THB HUSBANDMAN THAT TURNED SOLDIER 
AND MERCHANT. 

Once apon a time, as a HusbandDian woe meditating 
in his yard, he cried to Hercules, " Oh, the endless 
misery of the life I lead ! to spend all my days in 
ploughing. Bowing, digging, and dunging, and to make 
nothing of it at last I Why now, in a soldier's life there 
is honour to be got, and one lucky fait sets up a man for 
ever. F^tfa, I will even sell off my stock, get a horse 
and arms, and try the fortune of war." Away be goes ; 
makes his push ; stands the shock of a battle, and com- 
pounds at last for the leaving of a leg behind him, to 
get home a^im. By this lime he has bad his bellyful of 
knight-errantry, and a new freak takes him in the bead. 
He might do better, he fancies, in the way of a merchant. 
This maggot no sooner set him agog, but he get« a ship 
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immedifttety ; freights her, and so away to sea upon 
adventure ; buUde castles in the air, and conceits both 
the Indies in his coffers, before he gets so much as clear 
of the port. Well I and what is the end of all this at 
last? He falls into foul weather, among sauds and 
rocks, where merchant, vessel, goods, and all are lost in 
one common wreck. 

REFLECTION. 

Thia doctrine concerns those that rashly change th^r 
condition and fortune, and commonly fidl into the incon- 
veniences that they thought to avoid. lie that b well 
already, and, upon a levity of mind, quits his statiou, in 
hope to be better, it is forty to one he loses by the 
change: for this lightness is both a vice and a disease, 
and rather the wnllowing of a sickly qualm, than any 
reasonable aviation of counsel and debate. In the 
fable, the Husbandman envies the Soldier ; the Soldier 
envies the Merchant; and when he has tried all turns 
and projects, what with the chance of war, stonns, and 
pirat«8, he sees his folly too late, and in vain wishes 
himself with his hinds and flocks agcun. To say all in a 
word, this levity is both attended and punished, with an 
impossibility of mending our condition ; for we apply to 
our bodies, and our fortunes, when the distemper lies in 
our tninde. 
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THE DAW AND THE PIGEONS. 

A Daw took a particular notice of the FigeooB in a 
certtun dove-houaei that they were well fed and provided 
for: so he went and painted himself a dove colour, and 
took his commons with the Pigeons. So long as he kept 
his own counsel, he passed for a hird of the same feather ; 
but it was his misfortune ODce to cry " kaw," upon which 
discovery they beat him out of the house, and when he 
came to his old companions again, they would not admit 
him neither ; so that he lost himself both ways by this 
disguise. 

REFLECTION. 

This is to caution us i^tunst all superfluous and dan- 
gerous desires. Our own lot is best, and by aiming at 
what we have not, and what is impossible to be had, we 
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lose what we have already. No man goes out of himself 
but to his loea. Imitation ie eerrile, let it be where, how* 
and what it will. Natore points out to us which way 
every man's talent and genius lies ; and he that keeps to 
his own province, or bias, speeds best The ptunting of 
the Daw like a Pigeon, did not make him one, neither 
can any man do himself right in another person's shape: 
beudes, that when he is onoe out, it is hard to find his 
way home agiun. The hypocrite is never so &r from 
being a good Christian, as when he looks tikest one. It 
is much a case with a faction in a government, and a 
Daw in a pigeon-house. There is a fraud driven on, 
and tbey assimilate themselves, ae much as may be, to 
the interests they propose to be the better for. They 
put on all appearances in matter of opinion, practice, 
and pretence, suitable to the humour tbey are to join 
withal : but still some unlucky accident or other happens 
to discover them in the end, and then, when tbey would 
go off again, the people of their own plume and colour 
beat them away, and refuse to entertain them. This is 
no more than what we find to be true in all turns of state. 
Double-dealers may pass muster for a while, bu tall parties 
wash their hands of them in the concluuon. 
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THE DOG AND THE BULL. 

There wa« once a Dog that could bent all hie fellows, 
and WBB BO puffed up with the glory of hig exploits, that 
nothing would serve him but he must challenge a Bull 
to the combat. They met) and after a short encounter, 
the Dog lay for dead *, but coming to himself again, 
" Well," says he, " thb is the fruit of my insolence 
and folly, in provoking an enemy, that nature has made 
my superior." 

REFLECTION. 

It is not ooun^e, but temerity, for men to venture 
their lives, reputations, and fortunes upon unequal en- 
counters; unless where they are obliged by an over- 
ruling impulse of honour, conscience, and duty, to stand 
all hazards. That, which the world accounts brave, is. 
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in truth, no better than brutal, where there is not reason, 
justice, and prudence to direct and govern it. It is one 
thing for a man to be firm, and fearless, against honest 
dangers, let them appear ever eo terrible, when bis 
honour for the purpose, his country, or his conscience, 
call npon him to encounter them : but to run bia head 
agiunst a wall, purely out of a vain opinion of his onn 
strength, would be just the moral of the Dog in the 
fable. 
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THE WOLF AND THE MASTIFF. 

A LEAN, faalf-starved Wolf inadvertently Btrolled in 
the way of a strong well-fed MaetifF. The Wolf, being 
much too weak to act upon the offensive, thought it 
most prudent to acco6t honest Towser in a friendly 
manner ; and among other civilities, very complaisantly 
congratulated him on hia goodly appearance. " Why, 
yes," returned the Mastiff, " I am indeed in a tolerable 
case; and if you will follow me, you may soon be alto- 
gether in as good a plight." The Wolf pricked up his 
ears at the proposal, and requested to be informed what 
he must do to earn such plentiful meals. " Very little," 
replied the Mastiff; " only drive away beggars, caress 
my master, and be civil to hia family." To these con- 
ditions the hungry Wolf had no objection, and very 
readilyconsentedtofollowhie new acquaintance wherever 
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he would conduct him. As they were trotting nlong, 
the Wolf observed that the hwr was worn in a circle 
round hia friend's neck ; which raised his curioaty to 
inquire what was tlic occasion of it. " Nothing," an- 
swered the Mastiff, " or a mere trifle ; perhaps the collar 
to which mj chain is sometimes fastened." " Chain I " 
replied the Wolf, with much surprise ; " it should seem 
then that you are not permitted to rove about where and 
when you please." " Not always," returned Towser, 
hanging down his head ; " but what does that signify ? " 
" It qignifies so much," rejoined the Wolf, " that I am 
resolved to have no share in your dinners ; half a meal 
with lilierty is, in my estimation, preferable to a fiill one 
without it." 

REFLECTION. 

A mere competence with liberty, is preferable to ser- 
vitude amid the greatest affluence. 
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MINERVA'S OLIVE. 

Tbr Gods, say the heathen mythotc^ets, have each 
of them their favourite tree. Jupiter preferred the Oak, 
Venus the Myrtle, and Phcehus the Laurel ; Cybete the 
Pine, and Hercules the Poplar. Minerva, surprised 
that they should ohoose barren trees, asked Jupiter the 
reason. "It is," said he, " to prevent any suspicion 
that we confer the honour we do tliem, from an interested 
motive." "Let folly euepeet what it pleases," returned 
Minerva ; " I shall not scruple to acknowledge, that I 
make choice of the olive for the usefulness of its fruit." 
"O daughter," replied the father of the Gods, "it is 
with justice that men esteem thee wise; for nothing is 
truly valuable that is not usefuL" 
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REFLECTION, 



Whatever fancy may determine, the standing value of 
ill things is in proportion to their use. 
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THE BUTTERFLY, THE SNAIL, AND THE BEE. 

A Bdtteeflt, proudly perched on the gaudy leaves 
of a Roee, was boasting the vaet extent and variety of 
his travels. " I have ranged," said he, " over graceful 
and majestic scenes ; I have wandered through regions 
of eglantine and honeysuckle ; I have revelled in kisses 
on beds of violets and cowslips, and have enjoyed the 
deltdous fragrance of roses and carnations. In short, 
my fancy unbounded, and my flight unrestrained, I have 
visited with perfect freedom all the flowers of the field or 
garden, and must be allowed to know the world in a 
superlative degree." A Sn^l, who lay attentive to his 
wonders, on the grass, was struck with admiration ; and 
concluded him, from all hie experience, to be the wisest 
of aatmal creatures. It happened, that a Bee pursued 
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her occupation on a neiglibouring bed of marjurani ; 
and, having heard onr oetentatioue 1'agrant, reprimanded 
him in thia manner : " Vain, empty fluttercr," said she, 
" whom inoti'uction cannot improve, nor experience itself 
enlighten ! thou hast rambled over the world ; wherein 
does thy knowledge of it consist? Thou hast seen 
variety of objects; what conclusions hast thou drawn from 
them ? Thou hast tasted of every amusement ; bast 
thou extracted any thing for use ? I too am a traveller : 
go and look into my hive; and let my treasures intimate 
to thee, that the end of traveling is to collect materials 
either for the use and emolument of private life, or for 
the advantage of the community." 



Fops may boast of their extensive travels, but it is 
only a flaw diaceroing persons that make a proper use of 
them. 
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THE OAK AND THE ROSE TREE. 

A Rose Tree grew beside an Oak ; and being not a 
tittle elevated b; the first warm days in spring, b^an to 
shoot forth his leaves apace, and to despise the naked 
Oak For insensibility and want of spirit. The Oak, 
consdous of his superior nature, made this philosophical 
reply : " Be not, my friend, so much delighted with the 
first precarious address of every fickle zephyr ; consider, 
the frosts may yet return ; and if thou covetest an equal 
share with me in all the glories of the rising year, do not 
afford them an opportunity to nip thy beauties in their 
hud. As for myself, I only wait to see this genial warmth 
a little confirmed : and, whenever that is the case, I shall 
perhaps display a majesty that will not easily be shaken. 
But the tree which appears too forward to exult in the 
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first favourable glance of spring, will ever be the readiest 
to droop beneath the frowns of winter." 

REFLECTION. 

He who is puffed up with the least gale of prosperity, 
will as suddenly sink beneath the blasts of misfortune. 
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THE COURT OF DEATH. 

Death, the king of terrors, was determined to choose 
a prioie minister; and his pale cotirtiers, the ghastly 
train of diseases, were all summoned to attend ; when 
each preferred his cl^m to the honour of this illustrious 
office. Fever urged the numbers he destr(^ed; cold 
Palsy set forth his pretensions, by shaking all his limhs ; 
and Dropsy, by his swelled unwieldy carcase. Gout 
hobbled up, and alleged his great power in racking every 
joint ; and Asthma's inability to speak, was a strong, 
though silent argument, in favour of his claim. Stone 
and Cholic pleaded their violence; Plague, his rapid 
pn^ress in destruction ; and Consumption, though slow, 
insisted that he was sure. In the midst of tliis conten- 
tion, the Court was disturbed with the noise of music, 
dandng, feasting, and revelry ; when immediately entered 
a lady, with a bold lascivious air, and a flushed and 
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jovial countenance; she was attended on one hand by a 
troop of cooka and bacchanals ; and on the other hy a 
train of wanton youths and damsels, who danced half 
naked to the softest musical instruments ; her name was 
Intemperance. She waved her hand, and thus addressed 
the crowd of diseases : " Give way, ye sickly band of 
pretenders, nor dare to vie with my superior merits in 
the service of this great monarch. Am not I your 
parent? the author of your beings? Do ye not derive 
your power of shortening human life almost wholly 
from me ? who then bo tit as myself for this important 
office?" The grisly monarch grinned a smile of appro- 
bation, placed her at his light hand, and she immediately 
became his prime favourite, and principal minister. 

aEPLECTION. 

Intemperance is the great and original cause that 
generally shortens human life. 
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THE LION AND THE ASSES. 

The Lion took a fancy to bunt in conipaDy with the 
A^aea ; and to make them the more uaeful, gave them 
instructions to bide themselves in a thicket, and then to 
bray in the most frightful manner that they could poa- 
sibly contrive. " By this means," saye be, " you will 
rouse all the beasts within the hearing of you ; while I 
stand at the ontleta, and take them as they are making 
off." This was done : and the stratagem took effect 
accordingly. The Asaes brnyed moat hideously; and 
the timorous beasts, not knowing what to make of it, 
began to scour off as fast as they could ; when the Lion, 
who was posted at a proper avenue, seized and devoured 
them as he pleased. Having got his belly full, he called 
out to the Asses, and bade them leave off, telling them, 
they had done enough. Upon thia, the long-eared brutes 
came out of their ambush, and approaching the Lion, 
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aeked him, with an air of conceit, how he liked their 
performance ? " Prodigiously I " says he ; " vou did it 
BO well, that I protest, had I not known your nature and 
temper, I might have been frightened myself." 

REFLECTION. 

A bragging, cowardly fellow may impose upon people 
that do not know him; but is the greatest jest imaginable 
to those that do. There are many men, who appear 
very terrible and big in their manner of expreaung them- 
selveSf and, if you could be persuaded to take their own 
word for it, are perfect lions; who, if one takes the 
puns to inquire a little into their true nature, are as 
arrant aases as ever brayed. 
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THE BOAR AND THE RAM- 

A Rah, happening to meet with a Boar, had a mind 
to be arch upon him : " And eo, brother," says he, 
" your humble BervaQt." The Boar, somewhat nettled at 
his familiarity, bristled up to him, and told him he was 
surprised to hear him utter so impudent an untruth, and 
was just going to show his noble resentment, by giving 
him a rip in the flank ; but wisely stifling his passion, he 
contented himself with only saying, " Go, you sorry 
beast 1 I could be amply and easily revenged of you, 
but I do not care to foul my tusks with the blood of so 
base a creature." 

REFLECTION. 

Fools are sometimes so ambitious of being thought 
wits, that they run great hazards in attempting to show 
themselvea such. This is not the first animal, who, 
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after a handsome rebuke from one superior to himself, 
both in courage and merit, has continued his awkward 
raillery even to the last degree of offence. But such a 
dull creature as the Bam, is so far from raising himself 
the least esteem by his ludicrous vein, that he has very 
good luck if he escapes with a whole skin. Buffoons^ 
like dwarfs, should be matched with those of their own 
level ; a man of sense or stature would be ashamed to 
encounter either of them. But, notwithstanding all this, 
and though the Boar in the fable is a very good example 
to men of generous, brave spirits, not to give themselves 
up to passion, nor to be distempered with thoughts of 
revenge upon the insolent behaviour of every one that 
offends them, because their hands would be dishonoured 
by the tincture of a base man's blood ; yet, among human 
creatures, the correction of a fool that would be unsea- 
sonably witty may be performed with justness and pro- 
priety enough; provided it be done in good humour. 
The blood of a coward, literally speaking, would stain 
the character of a man of honour; when we chastise 
such wretches, it should be done, if possible, in the 
utmost calmness of temper. It takes off something from 
the reputation of a great soul, when we see it is in the 
power of a fool to ru£9e and unsettle it. 
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THE MAN THAT WAS BITTEN BT A DOG. 

A Man, that was bitten by a D<^) was advised, as 
the best remedy in the world, to dip a piece of bread in 
the blood of the wound, and give it to the Dog to eat. 
" Pray, hold your hand a little," eays the Man, " unless 
you have a mind to draw all the Dogs in the town upon 
me ; for that will certunly be the end of it, wiien they 
shall find themselves rewarded, instead of punished, for 
such an act." 

REFLECTION. 

This &ble informs us, that wicked and ill-natured 
men are not to be obliged by kiudaesses, especially when 
they find they may be the better for insolence ; for at 
that rate, he that rewards past ofiences, draws on aod 
encourages new ones. Under the rule and correction 
of this allegory, we may reckon calumny, slander, and 
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detraction, in an; form of figure wliatsoever, and all 
manner of affronts and indignities, upon our good names 
or our persons. There may be place in all these cases 
for a generous charity to forgive offences, even of the 
highest ingratitude and malice ; but it is not advisable 
to reward where men have the tenderness not to punish. 
This way of proceeding is dangerous in all the affairs of 
human life, public aa well as private : for it is a tempta- 
tion to villany, when a man fares the better for evil- 
doing. Ill-nature, in fine, is not to be cured with a 
reward j but on the contrary, quarrelsome men, as well 
as quarrelsome curs, are worse for fiiir usage. 
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THE BEE8 AND THE WASPS. 

Some huncy-combs being claimed by u swarm of 
Waspe, the right owners proteetetl against their demand, 
and the cnusu was referred to a Homct. Witnesses 
being examined, they deposed that certain winged crea- 
tures, who had a loud huoi, of a yellowish colour, and 
somewhat like Bees, were observed a considerable time 
hovering about the place where this nest was found. 
But this did not sufficiently decide the question ; for 
these characteristics, the Hornet observed, agreed no less 
with the Bees than the Wasps. At length a sensible 
old Bee ofifered to put the matter upon this decisive 
issue : " Let a place be appointed by the court," said 
he, "for the plaintiffs and defendants to work iu: it 
will then soon appear wbich of us are capable of forming 
such regular cells, and af^rwards of filling them with so 
delicious a fluid." The Wasps, refusing to agree to 
P P 
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t))i8 proposal) suffidently coDviaoed the judge od' which 
side the right lay; and he decreed the honey -combs 
accordingly. 

REFLECTION. 

Pretenders ofevcry kind are bestdetected byappaaling 
to their works. 
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THE TWO BEARS AND THE BBB-HIVES. 

Tvo Bears, climbing over a fence into a place where 
Bees were kept, began to plunder the Hives, and rob 
them of their honey. But the Bees, to rcTenge the 
injury, attacked them in a whole swarm together; and 
though they were not able to pierce their rugged hides, 
yet, with their little stings, they so annoyed their eyes 
and noetrils, that, unable to endure the smarting pun, 
with impatience they tore the skin over their enre with 
their own claws, and suffered ample punishment for the 
injury they did the Bees, in breaking open their waxen 



BEFLECTION. 

Many and great are the injuries of which some men 
are guilty towards others, for the sake of gratifying some 
liquorish appetite. For there are those who would not 
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stick to bring cteaolation upon their country, and run 
the hazard of their own necks into the bargain, rather 
than balk a wicked inclination, either of cruelty, ambi- 
tion, or avarice. But it were to be wished, all who are 
hurried by such blind impulses would consider a moment 
before they proceed to irrevocable execution. Injuries 
and wrongs not only call for revenge and reparation 
with the voice of equity itself, but oftentimes carry their 
punishment along with them, and, by an unforeseen train 
of events, are retorted on the head of the actor of them ; 
and not seldom, from a deep remorse, expiated upon 
himself, by his own hand. 
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THE CAMBLEON AND THE TRAVELLERS. 

Two Travellers happened on their journey to be 
engaged in h warm diBpute about the colour of the 
Cameleon. One of them afEimed it was bine ; that he 
had Been it with hie own eyea, upon the naked branch of 
a tree, feeding on the atr, in a very clear day. The 
other strongly asserted it was green, and that he had 
viewed it very closely and minntely on the broad leaf of 
a fig-tree. Both of them were positive, and the dispute 
was rising to a quarrel; hut a third person luckily 
coming by, they agreed to refer the question to hia 
decision. " Gentlemen," sud the arbitrator, with a 
smile of great self-satisfaction, " you could not have 
been more lucky in your reference, as I happen to have 
caught one of them last night ; but indeed you are both 
mistaken, for the creature is totally black." " Black I 
impossible ! " " Nay," quoth the umpire, with great 
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asaumnce ; " the matter ina7 flooD be decided, for I im- 
mediately enclosed my Cameleon ia a little paper box ; 
aod here it is." So saying, he drew it out of his pocket, 
opened hie box, and behold it was as white aa snow. 
The poeiUve disputants looked equally eorprised, and 
equallyconfounded ; while the sagadous reptile, assumii^ 
the air of a philosopher, thus addressed them. " Ye 
children of men, learn diffidence and moderation in your 
opinions. "Ta true, you happen in the present instance 
to be all in the right, and have only considered the sub- 
ject under different <nTcunwtanoe«. But pray, for the 
fiiture, allow others to have eyenght as well as your- 
selves; and be candid enough not to condemn any man 
for jndgiug of things as they appear to his own view." 

BBFLECTION. 

The difierent lights in which things appear to different 
judgments, recommend candour to the opinions of others, 
even at the time that we retuu our own. 
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THE DOG IN THE MANGER. 

A Dog was lying in a Manger full of hay; a Horse, 
beiDg hungry, offered to eat of the hay ; but the enviooa, 
ill-natured cur snarled at him, would not suffer hint to 
touch it. Upon which the Horse, in the bittemese of 
his heart, sud, " A curse light on thee, for a malicious 
wretch, who wilt neither eat hay thyself, nor suffer 
others to do it ! " 

REPLECTtON. 

Envy is the most unnatural and uuaocountahle of all 
the passions. There is scarce any other emotion of the 
mind, however unreasonable, but may have something 
said in excuse for it; and there are many of these weak- 
nesses of the soul, which, notwithstanding the wrongness 
and irregularity of them, swell the heart, while they last, 
with pleasure and gladness. But the envious man has 
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no such apolc^y as thia to aiake ; the stronger the pneeion 
is, the greater torment he en<!lures ; and subjects himself 
to a continual real pain, hj only wishing ill to others. 
Revenge is sweet, though cruel and inhuman; and 
though it sometimes thirsts even for blood, yet may be 
glutted and satiated. Avarice is something highly mon- 
strous and absurd; yet, ae it ia a desire after riches, 
every little acquisition ^ves it pleasure ; and to behold 
and feel the hoarded treasure, to a covetous man, is a 
constant uncloying enjoyment. But envy, which is an 
anxiety arising in our minds, upon our observing accom- 
plishments in others, which we want ourselves, can never 
receive any true comfort, unless in a deluge, a confla- 
gration, a plague, or some general calamity that should 
be(id mankind .- for, as long as there is a creature living, 
that enjoys its being happily within the envious man's 
sphere, it will afford nourishment to his distempered 
mind : but such nourishment, as will make him pine, 
and fret, and emaciate himself to nothing. 
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THE BOASTING TRAVELLER. 

A VAIN fellow, who had been abroad id the world, 
would Btill be tiring people's ears at hia return with etoriee 
of his wonderful actions in his travels ; and particularly 
be told of a leap he took at Khodea, that nobody there 
could come within six feet of it, " Now this," says he, 
" I am able to prove by several witneBaea upon the place." 
" If this be true," says one of the company, " there is 
DO need of going to Rhodea for witness ; do you but 
fancy this to be Rhodes, and then show us the leap." 



REFLECTION. 

This request of one of the company was bringing the 
matter to a demonstration : vaiu boasters should be cau- 
tious of makiug pretcDsions to what may be so easily 
brought to immediate proof. Travellers, they say, may 

ft a 
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lie by authority ; and yet our Traveller's privil^e here 
was not Bufficient to protect him from being made a sport 
to the company. 
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THE WOLF AND THE DOG. 

A WoLP took a Dog by surprise sleeping, and when 
he was juat about to worry him, " Alas ' " says he, " I 
am ae leaa at present as carrion ; but we are to have a 
wedding at our house within these two or three days, 
that will fatten me up with good cheer ; aud when I am 
in a little better condition, I will throw myself into the 
mouth of you." The Wolf took his word, and let him 
go; but passing some few days after by the same house 
agun, he espied the Dog in the hall, and bade him 
remember his promise. " Hark ye, my friend," says 
the D<^, " whenever you catch me asleep ag^n, never 
trouble your head to wait for a wedding." 

REFLECTION. 

Past dangers make us wiser for the future : as the 
Di^, after he had been once caught, had the wit to 
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avoid the Wolf for the future ; which telU us, that a wise 
person ia not to be caught twice by the same snare and 
trick. Hie promise to the Wolf waa a kind of a dt^- 
caee of conscience, and the Wolf plajed the fool in 
taking his word for that which he bad no reason to 
expect he would perform. 
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THE HORSES' PETITION TO JUPITER. 

The Horses, on a time, joined in a petition (o Jupiter, 
to ease them of their heavy burdens and arbitrary masters. 
Jupiter gave them this answer, " That the order of the 
world could not be preserved without burdens being 
carried some way or other : but that, since they were so 
dissatisfied with th^ lot, if they would but join and 
turn part of the stream up a river, that the burdens, 
which they now carried by land, might be carried by 
water, they should be eased of a considerable part of 
that grievance." 

HSFLECTION. 

The Horses are here 0(Hnplaiaii^ for being put to 

the very use and business they were made for; as if it 

were cruelty and oppression to employ the necessary 
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means, which God and nature have given ub, for the 
attmning of necessary ends. Is not a labourer as Deoe»- 
eary an implemeDt of Providence as the master builder ? 
are not the meanest artificers of the same inHtitution with 
ministers of council and state? The head can no more 
do without the body, than the body without the head; 
and neither of them without hands to defend, and provide 
both for the one and for the other. What would become 
of the universe, if there were not servants as well as 
uiastersP beasts to draw and carry burdens, as well as 
burdens to be drawn and carried? if there were not 
instruments for drudgery, as wcU as offices of drudgery ? 
if there were not people to receive and execute orders, 
as well as others to give and authorize them ? Jupiter's 
answer most emphatically sets forth the necessity of dis- 
charging the Horses' part, and the vanity of proposing 
to Iiave it done any other way. As who should say, the 
business of human nature must be done. Lay your heads 
together, and if you can find any way for the doing it, 
without one sort of people under another, you shall have 
your asking. But for a conclusion, he that is bom to 
work is out of his place and element when he is idle. 
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THE FLATTERER AND THK PAINTER. 

Long had the base and sordid v!ce of Flattery teigned 
in the world with impunity ; till at last, by a rigorous 
decree of all the Gods, it was ordered to be puniehed 
with death, and commission ers were named to see the 
law put in execution. Six months had passed, and 
Flattery was as bold and busy as ever, and yet not one 
complaint against it. Spies and informers were here- 
upon set to work, who at last brought an author before 
the court as a delinquent, for having given to a certain 
Piunter qualities to which he was known to be utterly a 
stranger. The prisoner confessed that he had indeed 
attributed those abilities to the Painter; and appealed to 
himself, whether he had wronged him or not ? The 
Paintei not only acquitted the man, but reflected des- 
perately upon the scandalous practice of the court itself. 
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in making thftt to be Flattery, which, upon the whole 
matter, was no other than truth and justice. The com- 
miaaion waa hereupon dischat^ed ; for they found it 
utterly impracticable to punish a fault, which nobody 
would either acknowledge or compliun of. 

REFLECTION. 

It is a thing utterly impossible for human wisdom to 
form such an act of state as shall reach the wickedness 
of the mind. As, who shall pretend to inflict any punish- 
ment upon flattery, hypocrisy, and other sins of the heart, 
where there lies no proof against them? A man may 
he very honest in the eye of the law, and yet a most 
abominable wretch in the eight of Gx>d and of his own 
conscience. But still it is worth while to consider how 
we may discountenance and prevent those evils which 
the law can take no cognizance of. And to gain this 
point the effect must be obviated in the cause. Flattery 
can never corrupt any man, who does not flatter himself 
first; for it is a viun opinion of ourselves that lays us 
open to be imposed upon by others. 
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THE SWALLOW AND OTHER BIRDS. 

A Farmer w&b sowing his field with flax. The 
Swallow observed it; and desired the other birds to 
assist her in picking the seed up, and destroying it; 
telling them, that flax was that pernicious material, of 
which the thread was composed which made the fowler's 
nets, and by that means contributed to the ruin of so 
many innocent birds. But the poor Swallow not having 
the good fortune to be regarded, the flax sprung up, and 
appeared above the ground. She then put them in 
mind once more of their impending danger, and wished 
them to pluck it up in the bud, before it went any 
farther. They still neglected her warnings; and the 
flax grew up into the high stalk. She yet agun desired 
them to attack it, for that it was not yet too late : but all 
that she could get was, to be ridiculed and despised for 
a silly pretending prophet. The Swallow, finding all 

B R 
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her remonstrances availed nothing, was resolved to leave 
the society of such unthinking, careless creatures, before 
it was too late. So, quitdng the woods, she repaired to 
the houses ; and forsaking the conversation of the birds, 
has ever dnce made her abode among the dwellings of 
mcD. 

REFLECTION. 

As men, we should always exercise so much humanity, 
as to endeavour the welfare of mankind, particularly of 
our acquaintance and relatione; and if by nothing far- 
ther, at least by our good advice. When we have done 
this, and, if occasion required, continued to repeat it a 
second or third time, we shall have acquitted ourselves 
sufficiently from any imputation upon their miscarriage : 
and having nothing more to do, but to separate ourselves 
from them, that we may not be involved in thdr niio, 
or be supposed to partake of their error. This is an 
excommunication which reason allows. For, as it would 
be cruel, on the one side, to persecute and hurt people 
for being mistaken; so, on the other, it would be indis- 
creet, and over complaisant, to keep them company 
through all their wrong notions, and act contrary to our 
opinion, out of pure civility. 
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THE NUBSB AND THE WOLP. 
A XnitSE, who waa endeavouring to quiet a froward 
bawling cMld, among other attempts, threatened to throw 
it out of doors to the Wolf, if it did not leave off crying. 
A Wolf, who chanced to be prowling near the door just 
at that time, heard the expression, and believing the 
woman to be in earnest, wuted a long while about the 
house, in expectation of seeing her words made good. 
But at last the child, wearied with its own importunities, 
fell asleep, and the poor Wolf was forced to return back 
to the woods empty and supperlees. The Fox meeting 
him, and surprised to see him going home so thin and 
disconsolate, asked him what was the matter, and how 
he came to speed no better that night ? " Ah 1 do not 
ask me," says he ; "I was so silly as to believe what the 
Nurse said, and have been disappointed." 
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REFLECTION, 

All the moraliata have agreed to interpret this (able as 
a caution to us oever to trust a woman. What reasons 
they could have for giving soTougb and uocourtly a pre- 
cept, is not easy to be imagined : for however fickle and 
unstable some women may be, it is well known there 
are several who have a greater regard for truth in what 
they assert or promise than most men. There is not 
room in so abort a compass, to express a due concern 
for the honour of the ladies upon this occamon, nor to 
show how much one is disposed to vindicate them : and 
though there is nothing bad which can be said of them, 
but may, with equal justice, be averred of the other sex ; 
yet one would not venture to give tliem quite so absolute 
a precaution as the old mytholo^ts have affixed to this 
fable, but only to advise them to consider well and tho- 
roughly of the matter, before they trust any man living. 
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THE MULE. 
A MiiL£, which was well fed, and worked little, grew 
fat and wanton, and trisked about very notably. " And 
why should not I run as well as the best of them ?" saye 
he: "it is well known, I had a horse to my father, and 
a very good racer he was." Soon afler this, hie master 
took him ont, and being upon ui^nt business, whipped 
and spurred the Mule, to make him put forward ; who, 
be^nning to tire upon the road, changed hie note, and 
sud to himself, "Ah I where is the horse'a biood you 
boasted of but now ? I am sorry to say it, friend, but 
indeed your worthy nre was an ass, and not a horse." 

REFLECTION. 

However high their blood may beat, one may venture 
to affirm those to be but mongrels, and asses in reality, 
who make a bustle about their genealogy. If some in 
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the world should be vain enough to think they can derive 
their pedigree trout one of the old Boman families, and 
being otherwise destitute of merit, would fain draw some 
from thence ; it might not be improper, upon such an 
occasion, to put them in mind that Komulos, the first 
founder of that people, was base born, and the body of 
his subjects made up of outlaws, murderers, and felons, 
the scum and of&couring of the neighbouring nations, 
and thnt they propagated their descendants by n^s. 
As a man truly great shines suffidently bright of him- 
self, without wanting to be emblazoned by a splendid 
ancestry ; so they, whose lives are eclipsed by foulness 
or obscurity, instead of showing to an advanti^e, look 
but the darker for being placed in the same line with 
their illustrious forefathers. 
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THE OWL AND THE ECHO. 
A soLEBDi Owl, puffed up with vanitf, sat repeating 
her ecreama at midaight, from the hollow of a blasted 
oak. " And whence," cried she, " proceeds thie awful 
alienee, unless it be to favour my superior melody? 
Surely the groves are hushed in expectation of my voice ; 
and when I sing, all nature listens." An Echo, resound- 
ing from an adjacent rock, replied immediately, "all 
nature listens." " The nightingale," resumed ehe, " has 
usurped the sovereignty by night; her note indeed is 
musical, but mine is sweeter &r." The voice, confirming 
her opinion, replied agwn, "is sweeter far," "Why 
then am I diffident," continued she ; " why do I fear to 
join the tuneful choir?" The Echo, still flattering her 
vanity, repeated, "join the tuneful choir." Koused by 
this empty phantom of encouragement, she on the morrow 
mingled her hootings with the harmony of the grovea. 
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But the tuneful eongeters, dieguBted with her noise, and 
afironted by her impudence, uoatumously drove her from 
their society, and still continue to pursue her wherever 
she appears. 

HEFL£CTIOM. 

The vun hear the flatteries of their own imagination, 
and fancy them to be the voice of fame. 
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THE DISCONTENTED BEE. 

A Bee complained to Jupiter, of the numeToua evila 
to which her condition was exposed. Her body, aha 
said, was weak and feeble, yet wna she condemned to get 
her living by perpetual toil ; she was benumbed by the 
cold of winter, and relaxed by the heat of summer. 
Her haunts were infested with poiaonouu weeds, and 
her flights obstructed by storms and tempeata. In short, 
what with dangera from without, and diseases from 
within, her life was rendered one continual scene of 
anxiety and wretchedness. " Behold now," sud Ju- 
piter, " the frowardneas and folly of this unthankful 
race I The fiowera of the field I have spread before 
them as a feast, and have endeavoured to regale them 
with an endlesa variety. They now revet on odoriferous 
beda of thyme and lavender, and now on the still more 
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fragrant books of violeta and Toses. The bumneBe tliey 
complun of IB the extraction of honey; and, to aJleviate 
their toil, I have allowed them wings, which readily 
transport them from one banquet to another. Storms, 
tempests, and noxious weeds, I have given them sagacity 
to shun ; and if they are misled, it b through the per~ 
verseness of their inclinations. But thus it is with Bees, 
and thus with men ; they misconstme the benevolence 
of my designs, and then complain that my decrees are 
rigid; they ungratefully overlook all the advantages, 
and magnify all the inconveniences of their station. But 
let my creatures pursue their happiness, through the 
paths marked out by nature; and they will then feel no 
pains, which they have not pleasures to compensate." 

REFLECTION, 

The pleasures of life would be a balance for the pains, 
did we not increase the latter by our own perversenesa. 
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THE WOLF ANB THE SHEPHERD'S DOG. 
A Wolf, ran^ng over the foreeti came within th« 
borders of a sheep-walk ; when meeting with a shepherd's 
Dog, that with a, eurly sort of a growl demanded his 
business there, be thought proper to put on as innocent 
an appearance as he could, and protested upon his 
honour that he meant not the least oileace. "I am 
afraid," s^d the Dog, " the pledge of your honour is 
but a poor deposit for your honesty ; you must not take 
it amiss, if I object to the security." " No slur upon 
my reputation," replied the Wolf, " I beg of you. My 
sense of honour is ae delicate, as my great achievements 
are renowned. I would not leave a stain upon my 
memory, for the world." " The fame of what are gene- 
rally called great achievements is very precious, to be 
sure," returned the Dog ; " almost equal to the character 
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of an excellent butcher, a gallant highwayman, or an 
expert assassin." While the Dog was yet speaking, a 
lamb happened to stray within reach of our hero. The 
temptation was stronger than he was able to resist ; he 
sprung upon his prey, and was scouring hastily away 
with it. However, the Tipg seized and held biro till 
the arrival of the shepherd, who took measures for his 
execution. Just as he was going to dispatch him, 
" I observe," says the Dog, " that one of your noble 
achievements b the destruction of the innocent. You 
are welcome to the renown, as you are also to the reward 
of it. As for me, I shall prefer the credit of having 
honestly defended my master's property, to any fame 
you have acquired by thus heroically invading it." 

REFLECTION. 

Common honesty is a better principle than that which 
we often compliment with the name of heroism. 
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THE TRAVELLER AND THE LION. 
A Lion and a Mao were once traTeUing together ; 
among other discoureeB upon the ruad, they fell upon 
this topic, which was the strongest creature of the two. 
Ae they were arguing the case very sedately, they came 
at last to a place where were a great many marble pillars, 
and among the rest a pedestal, on which was carved a 
man with a lion under his feet. " Look ye, friend," 
says the Man, turning to hie fellow-traveller, " you may 
from hence perceive that men are much stronger than 
lions, and all other creatures besides." "A pleasant 
thought, indeed," replied the Lion : " but had we Lions 
carvers and punters as you Men have, you would see 
twenty to one more Men under the Lions' paws than 
Lions under the feet of Men." 
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REFLECTIOK, 



The nliegory of this fable is Intended to reprove the 
vanity of sculpturea, and especially of auch pieces as aim 
at flattei^ more than truth. This happens so frequently 
among men, that one may with a great deal of reason 
aek, how much money was the artiet's bribe for erecting 
such haughty monuments of our [Hide? What I say of 
cairers, ought by parity of reason to be understood of 
poets, painters, and all others who are entrusted with the 
handing down of men and actions to posterity. What 
abundance of chimerical acUons, imaginary virtueB, and 
false ornaments, are pompously set down tn the poems of 
the one, and in the pictures of the others 1 
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THE APE AND HER TWO TOUNQ ONES. 

Aw Ape, hftving two young ones, waa dotingly fond 
of one, but disregarded and slighted the other. One day 
she chanced to be Burprised by two BearSf and had much 
ado to get off. However she did not forget her JBTourite 
young one, which she took up in her arms, that it might 
be the more secure : the other, which she neglected, by 
natural instinct, leapt upon her back, and so away they 
scampered together. But it unluckily fell out, that the 
dam, in her precipitate flight, blinded with haste, let fall 
her favourite, which was immediately destroyed by the 
Bears. The hated one, clinging close to her rough 
back, escaped all the danger of the pursuit. 

REFLECTIOH. 

This fable is designed to expose the folly of some 
patents, who, by indulging and humouring thdr favourite 
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childreiij spoil and ruio them ; while thoee of whom they 
have been the least fond, have done very well. The child 
that knows it can command its parents' affections^ will 
hardly be brought to know how to obey. The fondness 
of indiscreet parents to fovourite children, is blind as love 
itself; they are so far from seeing any blemishes or im* 
perfections in them, that their very deformity is beauty, 
and all their ugly tricks graces. Thus, without ever 
being checked and corrected for their faults, but rather 
applauded and caressed for them, when they come abroad 
upon the theatre of the world, what rock will they not 
split upon? While the child who is so happy as to 
escape these very tender regards, these pernicious in- 
dulgences, is obliged to be good and honest in its own 
defence. The parent looks upon it with an eye clear 
from the mists of fondness. He has no r^ard to its 
dislike or approbation ; but for his own credit, puts it 
into such a way of education as reason dictates; and 
forces it to be accomplished, as its capacity will admit. 
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THE GOOSE AND THE MONKEY. 

A Goose was bragging to a Monkey how iruitful she 
waa. " Kever value yourself," says the Monkey, " upon 
that vanity ; for as you bring up your young, principally 
for the pie, or the spit, I should think, that the more 
children you have the more should be your sorrow." 

REFLECTION. 

The care, chatge, and hazard of many children, in 
the education and proof of them, does in a great measure 
counterbalance the blessing ; especially where they are 
bom in a state of slavery, and their good depends upon 
the arbitrary pleasure of a tyrant. The fable may be 
taken in another sense, to show ue the hazard of ha\ ing 
a numerous stock of children, which must, of necessity, 
whether they live or die, furnish matter of great anxiety 
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to the parents. The loss of them is grievous to u& 
The miscarrii^e of them by falling into lewd and vicious 
coursed, is much worse ; and one such disappointment is 
sufficient to blast the comfort given us hy all the rest. 
Nay, the very possibility, or rather the likelihood and 
odds, that some out of such a number 'Will prove un- 
gracious, makes our beds uueasy to us, fills our heads 
and our hearts with racking thoughts, and keeps us in 
anxiety night and day. 
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THE EAGLE AND THE OWL. 

A Royal Engle having resolved to prefer such of 
his subjects as he fouod most agreeable for person and 
addresSj ordered every bird to bring its young ones to 
court. They came accordingly, and every one in its 
turn was for advaocing its own ; till at last the Owl fell 
a mopping and twinkling, and told his Majesty, " that 
if a graceful mien and countenance might entitle any 
of his subjects to a preference, she doubted not but her 
brood would be looked upon in the first place ; for," says 
she, "they are all as like me as they can stare." 

BBFLECTION. 

The jnoral here before us extends to the fruits and 
productions of the brain, as well as of the body ; and to 
deformities as well of understanding, as of shape. We 
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are taught here princip&Uy two things : first, bow ridi- 
culous it is for a man to dote upon the uodeserviog iaeue 
of his own brains or loins ; and yet, secondly, how prone 
we are to indulge our own errors, follies, and miscarriages, 
in thought, word, and deed. The world has abundance 
of these Owls in it : so that whoever looks about him, 
will find not a few living illustrations of this emblem. 
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PROSPERITY AND ADVERSITY. 

A Man, who had rused himself from & small fortune 
by succeesful traffic to a large one, was boasting : " Why, 
ay," says he, " this it is when a mnn understaods his 
business: for I have done all this by my own skill." 
Avarice is insatiable, and so he went pushing on still for 
more ; till, what by wrecks, bankrupts, and pirates, one 
upon the neck of another, he was reduced, in half the time 
that he was a rising, to a morsel of bread. " Why this," 
says he, " is owing to my cursed fortune I" Fortune 
happened to be at that time within hearing, and told 
him that he was an arrogant, ungrateful fellow, to 
charge her with all the evil that befel him, and to take 
the good to himself. 
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B&F LECTION. 

Our hearts are so much set upon the value of th« 
benefits we receive, that we never think o( the bestower 
of then), and eo our acknowledgments are oommonly paid 
to the second hand, without any regard to the prineipal. 
We run into mistakes and misfortunes of our own acoord ; 
and then, when we are once disappointed, we lay the 
blame of them upon others. This or that was not well 
done, we say ; but alas 1 it was none of our fault ; we 
did it by constraint, advice, importunity, or the authority 
perhaps of great examples, and the like : at this rate we 
palliate our own weaknesses and corruptions, and at the 
same rate we likewise assume to ourselves the merits of 
others. The thing to be done, in fine, b to correct tbia 
arrogance, and be thankful to God for the benefits wd 
receive at his hands ; and resign ourselves to his all-wise 
providence in those dispensations which we are so apt to 
reckon misfortunes : but which, mode a right use o^ may 
frequently turn to our highest benefit, if not in this world, 
in that to come. 
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THE COVETOUS MAN AND THE ENVIOUS ONE. 

A coVETouB Man and an cnvioue one, beconuDg 
petitioDera to Jupiter, were told, that what the one 
asked should be doubled on the other. The covetous 
Maa, according to his character, desired great riches, 
and his companion had them double. This did not, 
however, satisfy the envious Man, who repining that the 
covetous Maa was half as rich as himself, requested 
that one of his own eyes might be put out ; for his com- 
panion waa then to lose both his. 

REFI.ECTION. 

'ilie covetous Man in this fable had a very hard put. 

As avarice is always attended with some envy, it was no 

small mortification to one who would have been glad to 
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have engroseed all, to be under a neceseity of making 
another twice as rich as hiniBelf by virtue of his own 
choice. But an envious Man cannot possibly he shown 
in a stronger light than he is here. For he not only 
repines that his companion is half as rich as he, though 
he enjoys hia own double share by virtue of the other's 
prayer; but he chooses to forego alt the benefits which 
he, in hb turn, might reap by his petition, lest his neigh- 
bour should have double ; and prays for a curse upon 
himself, to wit, that he might lose one of hb own eyes, 
so that the other might lose both hb; and be thereby 
made incapable of enjoying with comfort the acquisition 
he had eo ardently coveted. This remarkable instance 
of envy and avarice admonishes us to be cautious how 
we give way to such wicked passions, as not only make 
the persons governed by them a torment to themselves, 
but render them at the same time odious to God and 
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THE FOWLER AKD THE RINGDOVE. 
A Fowler took hia gun, and went into the woods a 
shooting. He spied a Kingdove among the brancheB of 
an oak, and intended to kill it. He clapped the piece 
to his shoulder, and took his aim accordingly. But, just 
ae he was going to pull the trigger, an adder, which he 
had trod upon under the grass, stung him so painfully iu 
the leg, that he waa forced to quit his design, and threw 
hie gun down in a passion. The poison immediately 
infected his blood, and his whole body began to mortify ; 
which, when he perceived, he could not help owning it 
to be just. " Fate," says he, " has brought destruction 
upon me, while I was contriving the death of another." 

REFLECTION. 

This is another lesson against injustice ; a topic in 
which our just author abounds. And, if we consider 
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the matter &irly, we must allow it to be as reasonable 
that some one should do violence to us, as we should 
commit it upon another. When we are impartial in 
our reflections, thus we must always think. The unjust 
man, with a hardened unfeeling heart, can do a thousand 
bitter things to others : but if a single calamity touches 
himself, oh, how tender he ia ! how insupportable is the 
uneasiness it occasions 1 Why should we think others 
bom to hard treatment, more than ourselves ? or ima^ue 
it can be reasonable to do to another, what we ourselves 
should be unwilling to sufier? 
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THERE'S NO TO-MOREOW. 

A Man, who had lived a very profligate life, at length 
beiDg awakened by the lively representations of a sober 
friend on the appreheneioDS of a feverish indisposition, 
promised, that he would heartily set about his reforoia- 
tionj and that To-morrow he would seriously begin it. 
— But the symptoms going off, and that To-morrow 
coming, he still put it off till the next, and so he went 
on from one To-morrow to another : but still he con- 
tinued his reprobate life. This, his friend observing, 
Bud to him, " I am very much concerned to find how 
little effect my disinterested advice has upon you : but, 
my lEriend) let me tell you, that since your To-morrow 
never comes, nor do you seem to intend it shall, I will 
believe you no more, except you set about your repent- 
ance and amendment this very moment: for, to say 
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nothing of your repeated broken pruuiuea, you must 
connder, that the time that is post iano more; that To- 
morrow is not ourt; and the present now ia all we have 
to boaet of. 

REFLECTION. 

That compunction of heart cannot be sincere, which 
takea not immediate effect, and can be put off till To- 
morrow. The friend's closing ubdervation in the fable 
ia 80 good a moral, that we need add nothing to it. 



